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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


New Home. 


sewing-machine business. 











RUNNING 


NEW HOME 


If you could know as we do how sewing machines differ in type 
of mechanism, quality of material used, grade of workmanship, etc., 
and realize as we do how far the New Home Machine transcends 
in every respect the average sewing machines, there would be 
no doubt about your choice of a machine—it could be none but the 


Readers of our advertisements must be familiar with the 
phrases ‘“‘ Light Running,’’ ‘‘ Noiseless,’”’ ‘‘ Will Last a Lifetime,”’ 
‘Perfect Work,’’ etc. These are not only claims but are facts 
relating to the New Home, and back of every fact there is a cause. 
The cause in this case is our particular combination of superior 
material, special type of gear, fit and finish of every part, and fifty 
years’ experience of the most skilled workmen engaged in the 


Other machines may look like the New Home, but the machine 
to buy is the one with the words ‘‘New Home”’ on the arm. 
There are New Home dealers in all parts of the world. Let us send 
you the name of the one nearest you and the New Home literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
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Make 
sure that 
you are get- 
ting the best 
pen service— 
nothing less pays. 
DON’T 
be satisfied with anything 
but 
A PERFECT FIT. 
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allows you tremendous 
range of selection in 
both holder and gold 
pen. Every occupation, 
every preference of the 
writer is met. The mak- 
ers are not. satisfied 
until the purchaser is 
satisfied, and the offer, 
“exchange until suited,” 
: holds good everywhere 
SS among agents for Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 
The guarantee, like the sale, is 
world-wide. No other pen has the 
Clip-Cap to prevent losing. 
Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY, 
173 Broadway, New York. 


\ 742 Market St., San Francisco. 8 School St., Boston. 
209 State St., Chicago. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 
12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. 
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ELL-O 


ICE’ CREAM 


POW DER 
Is a Wonder-Worker. 


Contains all the ingredients necessary to make 
the finest ice cream — except milk. 


‘ No Eggs, No Sugar, No Flavoring to Add. 


+ DIRECTIONS.— Stir contents of one package into 
‘\.. 74 a quart of milk and freeze. No heating or cooking. 
\\.* 4 Satisfaction guaranteed. 
















-» Two packages, enough for a gallon, 25c. 


alte If your grocer hasn’t it send us his name and 
K, 25 cents, and two packages and our illustrated 
recipe book will be mailed to you. 


Received Highest Award at Portland Exposition. 
‘omplies with all Pure Food Laws. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
os oe. Le Roy, N. Y. 


y Visit our Exhibit at 


; : & the Jamestown 
ae ¥ S Exposition. 
s ' a bs — — — 2 
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SKATES 


ROLLER 


SKATING is the most healthful and fascinating form of exercise known. In selecting your 
skates see that you are securing strength, safety and speed. These essential qualities are all 


combined in 
BARNEY & BERRY ROLLER SKATES. 


aba They are made from cold rolled and embossed sheet steel, with carbonized steel cones and large 
44-inch ball bearings. Either steel, fiber, boxwood or aluminum rollers furnished. 

Barney & Berry Skates are a trifle higher in price than the common kinds, but they look 
better, wear longer, and are much faster than any other roller skates made. Make up your mind to 
have Barney rry Skates or none. Send for Free Illustrated Koller Skate Catalogue. 
If your dealer hasn’t our Skates, he will order for you. Otherwise we will sell direct. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Makers of Ice and Roller Skates, 79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. : 











Dentifrice 


in various ways, from the dis- 
play at your dealer’s to the 
gratifying work it does in your 
own mouth. Be sure you do 
recognize it when purchasing, 
for it is imitated with so much 
care that one may be misled 
in buying and consequently 
in results. It’s Wise to insist 
on having Rubifoam. 


25c. Everywhere. 
Sample Free. 

E. W. HOYT 

& Co., 


Lowell, 
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LD Stephen Webster, requested him to take part. If 
sitting with his wife DC ide in = en e S er S fairs Frank should not enter the con- 
= and young Stephen on test, other dealers might back 
> out at the last moment, —so 


the veranda of their farmhouse, 
could see nearly five hundred 
acres of his strong, dense wheat 
stretching over the Minnesota 
plain in the July twilight. But 
the spectacle did not cheer the 
farmer. 

‘I declare,’? he grumbled, 
‘*T’m the most unfortunate man 
living! How we’re going to harvest 
that grain I don’t know.’’ 

‘*The Lord will provide some way, 
Stephen !’’ shrilled his haggard wife in 
his deaf ear. 

‘*That’s what you said last spring, 
and I borrowed every cent I could rake 
and scrape and give security for, all to 
get that crop into the ground, seeing 
the last chance, after the bad year, was 
to risk all for a big crop. And the 
Lord hasn’t provided. I was reckoning 
to put a second mortgage on the crop 
itself for the cost of saving it, but 
labor’s going to be scarce, and the 
weather’s uncertain, and the long and 
short of it is that not one of the money- 
lending bloodsuckers in Sanford — I 
saw ’em all to-day—will let me have 
any more cash. And so we’re ruined 
—that’s all there is to it.’’ 

‘‘The Lord will provide!’’ she re- 
peated. 

Perhaps her husband’s mood had 
been a little mellowed by his tirade, 
for he replied, more amiably, ‘‘Well, 
Matilda, I guess you must think the 
Lord expects me and Stevey to get out 
and cradle five hundred acres in the 
harvest fortnight.’’ He smiled at his 
wife and son. 

Young Stephen had been awaiting 
the improvement in his father’s mood, 
and now he spoke, as if uttering a 
mere fancy: ‘‘Father, if I can get that 
wheat cut and bunched ready to shock 
as soon as any wheat in the county, 
will you give me and Alice enough to 
go back to school with this winter?’’ 

The father had raised his hand to 
his ‘‘best ear’’ in the manner of chronic 
deafness; now that hand was thrust 
out angrily. The reference to his 
daughter galled him, for he had always 
meant to give her ‘‘the best of every- 
thing,’’ and now his own little Alice 
was helping him. During the school 
vacation she had gone to work in 
Weld’s dairy. 

‘*Enough to go to school with!’’ the 
farmer cried. ‘‘I’d give you a clean 
thousand dollars,—not that it’s worth 
that,—but I’d be safe in saying ten 
thousand. What do you want to talk 
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“I DECLARE, . HOW WE'RE GOING TO 


such nonsense for? I declare, the way you’ve | harvested. The other hundred and forty you 


been dreaming and mooning round lately is dis- 
couraging, and now you talk about getting that 
grain cut! You’re getting worse and worse!’’ 
and with a most sour and hopeless expression, 
Mr. Webster looked out over the field. 

“I just asked in case anything should turn 
up,’’ said Stephen, quietly. 

“Turn up! Things don’t turn up unless 
people turn ’em up! I’m going to bed rather 
than waste time talking such foolishness. ’’ 

Stephen waited till his mother went, too, and 
then, hurrying to the barn, he mounted one of 
the two horses, and galloped down to Weld’s. 

“Is that you, Steve?’’ A gentle yet tired 
voice asked the question as he dismounted. 

“*Yes, Alice. I’ve come to bring you good 
news,”’ and Stephen led his horse up under 
the trees by the gate where his sister stood. 

“Splendid! ‘Tell me quick !’’ 

“*T received a letter to-day from the Prairie 
Queen people,—they make binders, you know, 
—and they are going to let me manage their 
binders in a field trial. ’’ 

“*Is that all? I don’t see how that is going 
to do much good.’’ 

“Wait till I tell you. You see, there are 
eight different kinds of binders for sale in San- 
ford, each by a different firm. The Prairie 
Queen makes nine. If I succeed in getting up 
the field trial, no one will dare to stay out. | 
The contest will have to be on our farm, 
because we are only two miles out of Sanford; 


and besides, we have the largest and best and | 


two machines, so that in case one breaks down 

the other can still fight. Fancy eighteen binders 
going round that field of ours at once! There 
isn’t a machine that can’t cut twenty acres a 





day in such even wheat, and by night there | 
Will be at least three hundred and sixty acres | 


and I and father can harvest in three days with 
the Prairie Queen and our old binder. We’ll 
get another team some day. Now for the milk 
in the coconut! Father says that if I save the 
wheat he will give me a thousand dollars.’’ 

Alice’s eyes grew luminous as Stephen un- 
folded his plans. 

‘*Oh, you dear, wonderful brother!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘And now you can go to college and I to 





normal school, and I shall not have to work | 


out any more during vacations. 
all, father will be saved.’’ 
But then a sudden change came over her. 
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HARVEST THAT GRAIN I DON'T KNOW!" 


cheerily. ‘‘And Frank is too sensible not to| 
see it in the right light.’’ 

**Well,’’ sighed Alice, ‘‘father will have his 
wheat cut, anyhow. ’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ said Stephen ; ‘‘and that is the | 
main thing. There, good night!’’ 

The weeks before harvest were full of activity 
for Stephen. He had to see influential farmers 
and induce them to put off buying binders until | 
after the contest, and thus force reluctant dealers 
into it. He had to labor with the dealers | 





And best of | themselves, and also arouse public interest. 


He thought at first of concealing from the | 
Sanford dealers the promise of the Prairie 


‘But Frank sells the Vibrator binders,’’ she | | Queen people to send their machines to the con- 


said, tremulously. 


| test, for the performances of the Prairie Queen 


A frown gathered on Stephen’s sun-browned | were beyond rivalry—if its advertisements in 


face. ‘‘Well, what of it?’’ he asked. 


the agricultural papers could be believed. 


But 


“*‘Why—he—if he shouldn’t win, he would then Stephen reflected that such concealment 
fee] dreadfully ; and then, of course, he couldn’t | would be treacherous, and so he boldly began 


sell so many machines, either,’’ said Alice. 


** Alice,’’ said Stephen, ‘‘I do not like Frank | compete « 
I have nothing particular against | he felt justified in concealing the fact that he | use his influence to turn the agency over to me. 
| So of course now I will compete.’ 


Crowbeach. 


him, but you are very young, and I think he | himself had been promised the agency. 


ought to wait until you have had a chance to | 
see men in other circumstances of life. ’’ 

‘*But, Steve, he is going to wait, and he says 
just what you do.’’ 

‘*Well, anyway, our family 
come first. If Crowbeach’s machine is what 


| he claims it to be, he need have no fear of let- 


| by a challenge that the other dealers should | 
against the Prairie Queen, although 


The challenge worked to a charm, for the | 


| other dealers saw that nothing but the Prairie | 


| they did not meet it. Moreover, 
interests must | 


ting it take its chances. As for selling machines, | 


that is just the point. If the Prairie Queen 


| of the first three dealers. 


wins, I shall sell a lot of machines myself, and | 
most forward field of wheat all in one piece for then you and I will have a snug little sum, 
miles round. Well, each agency always sends | aside from anything father gives us.’”’ 


‘*Yes, I suppose so!’’ sighed Alice, who 
would not be happy now until she could see 
Frank and have him allay the fears her fancy 
had conjured up. To be divided in her allegiance 
was misery to Alice. 

‘*Why, of course it is so, sissy,”’ said Stephen, 


Queen would be sold about Sanford that fall if 
the dealers, | 
being older and more experienced than young 
Stephen, were not much alarmed by their new 
rival’s advertisements. 
Still, it took two weeks to secure the promises | 
After that it was | 
easy to get the next four, all agreeing only on | 
condition that none of the dealers stay out. 
Only Frank Crowbeach held back. 
Day by day Stephen’s anger increased against 
Frank Crowbeach. Why should he not promise | 
to enter, or clearly refuse, instead of saying 
that he could not tell whether he would enter 
or not? Stephen was too proud to go to Frank | 
and beg, although he had three times politely 








Stephen feared,—and then the 
five hundred acres of wheat 
would be lost; and for that loss 
the triumph of the Prairie 
Queen would be little compen- 
sation. 

The longer Frank held out, 
the more Stephen disliked him. 

To think that this young man, who 
was so dear to his sister, should be the 
one who was likely to ruin all his 
plans ! 

During this time Alice was also 
miserable, and it was not her brother 
who relieved her. She was swinging 
in the hammock one Saturday evening, 
after a hard day’s work, apparently 
buried in thought. It was dusk, and 
she started up at the sound of buggy 
wheels. 

**Whoa, boy !’’ 

Alice recognized the deep, steady 
voice, and ran with the speed of a 
flushed partridge to where Frank Crow- 
beach was already tying his horse. 
Without other greeting, the impulsive 
girl plunged at once into the subject. 

‘*I must tell you, Frank! I can’t 
keep it to myself any longer !’’ 

**Bless me, Allie, what is it? You 
are all excited,’’ said Frank, as they 
walked toward the hammock. 

**Something that Steve would forbid 
me to tell if I asked his leave. And 
yet I feel that you ought to know. It 
may do good; and as things are now, 
you won’t enter the contest, anyway. 
Oh, I don’t know what to do!’’ and 
as she finished, she sank back in the 
hammock with a little catch in her 
voice. 

‘*There, there, Alice,’ ’ said Frank, 
swinging the hammock gently, ‘‘you 
are all wrought up. Try and calm 
yourself. You know how re ady I am 
to listen and to sympathize.’’ 

‘Well, it is just this,’’ went on 
Alice. ‘‘Stephen wants to go to col- 
lege and send me to normal school. 
Father has promised him a thousand 
dollars if he can get the wheat cut. 
That is why he is working to get up the 
contest.’’ 

‘Why, bless you, little one, every- 
body knows how crowded your father 
is and why Stephen is getting up this 
contest. As for the thousand-dollar 
arrangement, that is between Steve 
and your father.’’ 

‘*But that isn’t all. O Frank, you 
won’t be angry, will you?’’ said Alice, 
beseeching him with eyes and voice. 

“T’m sure you wouldn’t be if you understood 
how much it means to all of us.’ 

**Why, I’m not a man to get angry easily. 
What is it?’’ said Frank, gently. 

“He is going to enter the Prairie Queen 
binder in the contest himself —’’ 

**So that’s the solution of the mystery !’’ 
Frank cried, in surprise. 

‘*Why, what about it?’’ asked Alice. 

‘*Now here is a secret you must keep, little 
one. I haven’t entered the contest because my 
| firm wouldn’t agree to it. They wrote me that 
they were unable to find out who was to repre- 
sent the Prairie Queen here. They say it stands 
a good chance to win in any field trial, and 
they are trying to get it into the hands of agents 
that handle their Vibrators, so as to avoid com- 
plications. So they directed me to compete only 
in case there was a likelihood of my being able 
to secure the agency for the Prairie Queen. Now 
Stephen won’t want to handle it after this fall, 
if he’s going to college, and I guess he will 
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‘*O Frank, that is lovely ! cried Alice. 
“I’m so glad I told you! I’m sure Stephen 
will only be too glad to give you the agency.’’ 

**Oh, I guess Steve won’t be giving things 
away for nothing, but now that I know he is 
my man, I can manage to grind my own little 
}ax. We shall do business in a business way, 
Steve and I. My goodness, Alice, I’m glad 
you told me! But you mustn’t tell Steve that 
I know. I give you my word that I’ll help 
| him all I can.’ 


When Frank at last drove away, he left Alice 


|as happy as only one can be who is capable of 


being extremely miserable. 

Early the following morning Alice went home 
for her usual Sunday visit. 

‘I’ve got such news to tell you, Steve!’’ 
whispered Alice, as her brother helped her 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





from the wagon. But it was some time before | cheerfulness contrasted painfully with his thin, | looked up, and then started to his feet with a 


brother and sister had an opportunity to be alone 
together, under the shade of the big box-elder. 

‘*Now, what is the news?’’ asked Stephen. 

‘*Frank is going to enter.’’ 

‘*HIe is?”’ said Stephen, ungraciously. 
might have said so before. See the trouble he 
has put me to.’’ 

‘*O Steve, I’m sure he has some good reason, 
and that he will explain it all to you. You 
don’t understand Frank.’’ 

‘‘Well, there, never mind,’’ said Stephen. 
“It isn’t too late yet. But I must hustle 
to-morrow. I will have to go to Sanford and 
let them know that Crowbeach has agreed to 
compete, so they can get ready. I’ll have to 
write my firm and telegraph an order for the 
machines. We shall come out all right yet.’’ 

‘*And now you can tell father. It will cheer 
him up so.”’ 

‘‘No, it would not be safe. 
many a slip between the cup and 
the lip, Alice. Father would 
be dreadfully broken up if he 
should be filled with hope and 
then cast down. We must just 
keep quiet till the last day. 
I’ve been afraid he would find 
out, but he’s so deaf that he 
can’t hear chance talk, and no- 
body thinks of telling him what 
everybody outside the family 
supposes he knows ; and besides, 
he hasn’t been into Sanford since 
the day he failed to borrow on 
the crop.”’ 


There’s too 


“Oh, but won’t he be 
pleased !’’ 
‘*Take care, Alice. It’s dan- 


gerous to count unhatched chick- 

ens. Suppose the Prairie Queens 

should not get here on time. Then the whole 
thing would be off and father’s disappointment 
would be terrible. 

A week before the contest all the competitors 
were ready except Stephen himself. ‘The very 
thing he had lightly feared seemed to have come 
to pass, and Alice was in despair again. The 
Prairie Queens had been shipped, but day after 
day passed and they did not arrive in Sanford. 

Telegrams began to fly back and forth between 
Stephen and the makers. At last he received 
word that the machines had been sent off on a 
branch line by mistake and side-tracked for a 
week. It was doubtful if a second consignment 
could reach him in time. His firm added that 
they were giving the freight department no rest ; 
but Stephen was not getting any rest, either. 
There were now only two days remaining be- 
fore the date of the field trial. 

On the evening of the last day but one before 
the contest Stephen sat on the veranda with 
his father and mother. 

‘*Well, I cal’late we might’s well give up 
completely !’’ groaned Mr. Webster. 

‘‘Why so?’’ asked Stephen, whose forced 
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tired face. The anxiety was plainly telling on 
him. 

‘*Why so!’’ fretted the deaf farmer. ‘‘Haven’t 
all my efforts failed? I’ve got nocredit. Can’t 
lay hands on a thing that isn’t mortgaged, and 
even if I could, I couldn’t get any horses. 
There’s not a horse in this part of the state 
that you can buy, borrow or rent. Hired help 
wants two dollars a day and board, and wants 
And I’ve got a boy that might have 
figured out some way of getting through our 
troubles if he was as wide-awake as I was 
when I was a young man and not deaf.’’ 

Stephen flushed. 

‘*Have you forgotten the offer you made me 
of a thousand dollars if I’d get the wheat cut?’’ 
he asked, quietly. 

‘*No, I haven’t forgotten your foolishness. 
It does seem as if you were worse than ever, 
Steve. Here everything’s going to rack and 


| scowl. Crowbeach was standing by his side. 

‘* Nothing, only I was expecting some 
freight,’’ said Stephen, shortly. 

‘*T can guess what freight. you expected.’’ 

‘*How so?’’ 

‘*Well, never mind. But you won’t have 
time to get them out home and put them up 
to-morrow all alone.”’ 

‘*No, I know that. How did you find out? 
Does any one else know? Will it stop the trial 
if they find out the Queen can’t compete?” 
Stephen spoke nervously. 

**Steve, you are like Allie. 
worry you too much. 
| off all right. Now —”’ 

‘*Lucky you’re here, Webster.’? This from 
the depot agent, who came down the platform 
toward them. ‘‘Here’s a wire for you,” and 
he handed Stephen an envelope. : 

He tore it open and read the few words. 


You let things 





MODERN HARVESTER AT WORK IN THE WHEAT-FIELD. 


ruin, you more than half the time off galli- 
vanting, and now you’re harping on that string 
again.’ 

“*T still hope to get that thousand dollars, 
father.’’ 

‘Hope! Hope! Sitting round the place, 
hoping !’’ And with an indignant snort the old 
man stamped into the house. Stephen sighed 
with even a worse fear than that his binder 
contest might not come off. It seemed as if his 
father’s mind might be unhinged. 

Only one day more now intervened before the 
trial, and Stephen was at the depot. It was 
late in the afternoon, and the last freight of 
the day was pulling in. If the Prairie Queens 
were aboard, there would still be time to get 
them set up. All depended on this train. But 
it carried no Prairie Queens. Stephen stood as 
if dazed. He watched the train pull out, and 
was left alone on the platform in despair. Sit- 
ting down on a box of freight, he burst into 
tears, for he was still little more than a boy. 
His shoulders shook with his sobs. 

‘*Steve, what is it?’’ 


The words were in a kindly tone. Steve 
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WOOD road, a golden and glorious 
October sapphire sky above, a fairy 
=——— haze along the hill line, the swish of 


drifted leaves underfoot, and two girls who 
walked unseeing, because of the things they 
were saying and thinking. Lily was willowy 
and slim in the long brown ulster swayed by 
the wind; her bare blond head was set light 
and straight as a flower’s. But who could tell 
Lily’s thoughts ? 

Beside her, stocky and thick-set, Theresa 
trudged with heavily planted steps. Her shoul- 
ders showed square under the gray sweater. 
There was that about even the back of Theresa’s 
black bullet head that suggested power, and 
Theresa had made up her mind to something 
that afternoon. 

Now and then, as she spoke, she flung out 
an impulsive hand and clutched Lily’s arm for 
emphasis ; but Lily did not move or turn, walk- 
ing with light, lithe grace, and looking straight 
ahead at the wind-whipped clouds that scudded 
the blue above the hills. It needed no pounding 
of Theresa’s emphatic little fist upon her arm 
to make her understand Theresa’s meaning. 

‘“*You know all the girls think the same 
thing, and have talked and talked about it, 
but of course no one has ever talked to you. 
You’re rather dignified and distant, you know, 
my dear. 

‘*But when it came to a matter as big as 
this election for senior president, I felt as if 
sume one must speak. It wasn’t fair to you 
not to speak. So I undertook ,it, being a 
courageous soul, <AJl the girls know that I’m 
telling you all about it to-day. I’m not exactly 
delegated, you understand ; still, they all know 
that I’m telling you. They’re waiting to 
know what you'll say before—before—before 
they vote to-night. I must say, it’s a pretty 
delicate matter to speak to a girl about her best 
friend—but you don’t mind my going on?’’ 

Lily turned her head with a little quick 





smile, non-committal, amused. 
may go on,’’ she said. 

** Frankly, ’’ continued Theresa, bluntly, 
‘*you’d have been class president long ago if it 
hadn’t been for Millicent Harlow.’’ 

A sharp little wince of pain touched the self- 
control of Lily’s lips. 

“*She’s stood in your way from first to last. 
At first, in freshman year, we thought you 
couldn’t be a nice girl if you had a friend like 
that, however fine you seemed. So we left you 
both alone. Then afterward we saw that you 
were just as lovely as you looked, and we 
wanted to know you; but, my dear, how could 
we? How could we? We simply couldn’t 
stand Millicent, and there was no getting hold 
of you without Millicent. Millicent is always 
with you. She’d be here this minute if I 
hadn’t carried you off bodily. So we just 
haven’t known you, gone with you, been 
friends, all on account of Millicent. 

‘*Perhaps you haven’t noticed, or minded, 
but we’ve minded, my dear,’’—here Theresa’s 
arm went about Lily’s shoulders in a sudden 
compelling affection that caught at Lily’s heart, 
—‘‘and we want you now. Will you?’’ 

Not noticed! Not minded! Did any of them 
guess how proud Lily was? And how friendly, 
and how exquisitely fastidious, too? Under 
her bright self-sufficiency no one guessed with 
what intensity she had longed to know them 
all, these girls who were really her kind, who 
elected her to many an important office, compli- 
mented her thus on her executive ability, looked 
at her, too, with frankly congenial eyes, but 
somehow never came any nearer, somehow 
elusively slipped away from any real acquaint- 
ance, any genuine friendship. Was not Lily 
keen-witted enough to know that for three years 
she had missed the best thing in college, and 
keen enough also to guess the reason, without 
Theresa’s telling ? 

And here at last, for her last, best, brief year 


‘Oh, no, you 





‘“Too late!’’ he said, with a groan; and he 
handed the paper to Frank. 

‘*Never say die!’’ cried Frank, after reading 
the message. ‘‘Those machines will be here at 
two o’clock to-night. I’ll be here with teams 
and men, and pack them right over to my ware- 
house, and you and I can set right to work 
putting them together. In the morning I’ll 
have a couple of men to help us, and there is 
all day to-morrow to work at them. If we 
can’t get those Prairie Queens up by afternoon 
we are no good.’’ 

‘*Frank, you don’t mean it!’’ 

‘Don’t I? -Wait and see.’”’ 
twinkled. zi 

The great day at last arrived. Mr. Webster 
sat brooding by the upper chamber window in 
settled melancholy. Save for the cackling of a 
hen down by the barn, silence prevailed. ‘The 
kitchen clock struck eight, and Mr. Webster 
started from a reverie at the sound. He let his 
eyes wander wearily, and then his gaze sud- 
denly became fixed on the road. 

**Matilda!’’ he called, straining his eyes. 

‘*Yes, father, what is it?’’ came Mrs. Webster’s 


Frank’s eyes 
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The contest will come | 








quavering, shrill voice from the kitchen, where 
she was washing the breakfast dishes, 

‘*Come here! Hurry up! What on earth is 
that coming down the Sanford road ?’’ he asked, 
as his wife stood at his side, breathing hard 
from her hasty ascent of the stairs. 

‘*That?’’ said Mrs. Webster, adjusting her 





glasses. ‘‘Why, 1 declare, it looks like a circus 
parade! See the flags !’’ 


‘*There’s no circus in town, is there? Be- 
sides, they wouldn’t come out here, anyhow.”’ 

‘‘Why, it’s a binder! See the reel!’’ 

‘*That’s what it is! It’s a whole string of 
binders with a procession a mile long behind 
| them. Why, there comes Steve ahead on horse- 
| back !”? and the old man jumped up and rushed 
| down-stairs. 

“*T see it! I see it all, my boy!’’ said he, 
clinging to Stephen’s hand at the gate, a little 
later. And there was a new light in his glance. 

‘*I would have told you before, father,’’ said 
Stephen, ‘‘but I was so afraid 
you might be too much disap- 
pointed if the thing fell through. 
There areeighteen binders going 
into that grain that will-cut a 
wide swath; and, father, there 
are plenty of kind men in this 
world, after all. The dealers 
have combined, and say they 
are going to stay at it till they 
cut the whole five hundred acres. 
Frank Crowbeach managed 
that. 2? 

**We’re saved, my boy! And 
to think of all the mean things 
I’ve said to you! And about 
Frank Crowbeach, too! I’m 
ashamed of myself. But I 
haven’t forgotten the thousand 
dollars!’’ and tears stood in 
the old man’s eyes. It was plain to see 
from whom Alice and Stephen got their emo- 
tional natures, 

In the afternoon of the day following the 
great field trial,—in which the honors were 
divided among the Prairie Queen and three 
other machines,—Mr. and Mrs. Webster, Ste- 
phen, Alice and Frank Crowbeach were stand- 
ing on the veranda, looking out across the field. 
It was bare of wheat, except in shocks ready 
for stacking. 

‘Stephen, I’m so proud of you that I can 
hardly find words to express myself!’’ said 
Alice. 

**Yes, I think he’s just the sort of a brother 
to have,’’ said Frank ; whereupon Alice blushed 
and turned away with a smile. 

**From poverty to plenty,’’ said Mr. Webster. 
‘*The world is so bright that I feel hymns of 
thanksgiving on my lips pretty near all the time 
for being blessed with such a son.’’ 

Mrs. Webster said nothing, but she softly 
patted her boy’s hand, and there was a look 
of pride and satisfaction in her eyes never seen 
except in those of a happy mother. 
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DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


UNSEEING, BECAUSE OF THE THINGS 


THEY WERE SAYING. 


at college, the class was offering her its highest 
honor, and with that, she knew, its friendship 
—on only one condition. 

So far Lily had not turned upon her fiercely, 
as Theresa had half-feared. Lily had let her 
go on, and Theresa felt her waver, so she 
thought, ever so little. With her arm still about 
Lily’s neck, she went on: 

**You know we just must have the finest girl 
in the class for president. Except for Millicent, 
Anne Brower doesn’t stand one chance against 
you, for you are the finest girl in the class, 
Lily.’’ 

The wistful paleness of Lily’s lips relaxed 
into a sudden little laugh of pure incredulity 
and amusement. It was laughable, of course, 








but still it was sweet to hear 
Theresa say it. It was something 
for a lonely girl even to be walking 
with Theresa Jacobs, the most in- 
fluential girl in college. 

Theresa was growing quite bold 
now. She meant to say it all; she 
meant to have Lily Meyrick for 
senior president. But Lily was 
very still as she listened. 

**You know, Lily, what a posi- 
tion the senior president has in the 
college, socially, as well as every 
other way. Why, she’s a part of 
everything. You can see how’’ 
— here even Theresa, the bold, 
stopped for a breathing space — 
“‘how it would look if you were 
always with a girl like Millicent, 
a great, uncouth, ill-bred thing like 
that.’’ 

The color surged to Lily’s deli- 
cate face, but still she did not 
speak. ‘‘You understand, to be 
very clear,’’ concluded Theresa, 
“‘we want you for senior president, 
Lily, to represent us on all occa- 
sions—but we do not want Milli- 
cent Harlow to be made prominent 
thereby.”” And here Theresa’s 
voice sharpened. ‘‘We will not 
have her, either!’’ She finished 

‘more gently: ‘‘But you do under- 
stand, don’t you, Lily ?’’ 
“Oh, yes,’’ said Lily, ‘‘I under- 
stand.’’ 
; “*It really is very easy to break off 
a friendship,’’ Theresa continued, in a brisk, 
matter-of-fact way. ‘‘It doesn’t need a quarrel 
or anything horrid and disgusting like that. You 
just stop going to the girl’s room, and always 
have an excuse for not going with her to things, 
and lots of times don’t see her at all. You do it 
all gradually, and at last it dawns upon her that 
you’ve changed, and after that the rest is easy. 
I’ve done it several times.’’ 

The clouds were never more white against 
the blue, but Lily did not see them, for all her 
intent eyes. 

“‘Of course,’? Theresa went on, ‘I’m not 
asking you to promise to give up Millicent 
Harlow—not exactly that. Only before the 
election to-night all the girls will be wanting to 

















know how you’ve taken our—well, our sugges- 
tion. If before the class-meeting at eight you 
could do some little thing to show that you see 
—say—the wisdom of being less intimate with 
Millicent—it would be a very good thing. If, 
for instance, after chapel, instead of putting 
your arm round Millicent and trotting off to the 
reading-room with her, as you always do, you 
put your arm round some of the rest of us, and 
trotted off with us instead, it would seem to 
indicate your frame of mind. Please, silent 
lady, you need make no promises, but am I 
forgiven for all I’ve said? ‘There’s one thing 
you might think of in this connection: In a 
choice between your friend and your class, isn’t 
some of your duty due to your class?’’ 

**I am thinking,’’ answered Lily. 

‘*Lily,’’? Theresa brought her hand down 
sharply on Lily’s shoulder, ‘‘how in the world 
did it ever happen, anyway? How in the 
world did a girl like you ever have anything to 
do with a girl like Millicent? You’re so sweet, 
so dainty—and she! It isn’t only that she’s so 
plain and so terribly untidy,—how do you stand 
that awful hair?—but she’s so ill-natured and 
rude. You might think, with all her physical 
disadvantages, she’d at least try to be polite 
and agreeable to people, but the outrageous 
things she says! Why, if she treated even you 
decently, it would be easier to see her absorbing 
all your time and preventing our ever getting at 
you. ‘To think that you and she are friends! 
Lily, how did it ever happen?’’ 

**T guess it just happened,’’ said Lily. ‘‘I’ve 
known her always, since we were 
very little girls.’’ 

With valiant resolution to keep 
itself calm during the half - hour 
before election, the class surged out 
of chapel. One thing it must know 
before eight o’clock, and so it 
crowded about the chapel door wait- 
ing for Lily Meyrick, and watching 
her. A crowd of girls surged round 
her. It was so easy to encircle her 
and separate her from Millicent, 
pressing up all unwitting for her 
usual place by Lily’s side. All about 
Lily were faces, before often cold, 
but now bright with friendship. 
Warm hands were pressing hers; 
eager voices were speaking their 
hopes of their candidate. Theresa 
had given the class to understand 
that she had won. Her words now 
were light enough, but meant much. 

**Coming up to my room for a bit, 
Lily ?”’ 

Resolution made Lily’s face white 
for an instant, made icy cold the 





hands they were clasping, but her voice was | schools begin with the kindergarten, and the | 


even and sweet, eyes and lips were smiling as 
she said: 

"No, I’m going down to the reading-room 
with Millicent.’’ Her eyes sought the unkempt 
head, the ungainly shoulders that she loved. 
‘*Where is she? I want her.’’ 

Instantly they had separated, so that Millicent 
stood by Lily’s side. Lily put her arm about 
her, while her slim figure in the white muslin 
gown swayed just a little as she stood there. 

**I hope you'll excuse me,’’ she said to 
Theresa. ‘‘Thank you for asking me.’’ The 
words were addressed to Theresa, but they 
were meant for all. Meant for all, too, were 
the proud uptilt of her golden head, the shining 
sweet defiance of her gray eyes, the resolution 
of her wistful lips, the proud, protecting tender- 
ness, as she stood by Millicent. The crowd 
melted away silently, each girl knowing that 
the finest girl in the class had put aside their 
highest honor, and had chosen instead—Milli- 
cent Harlow! 

It is etiquette that nominated candidates shall 
stay quietly in their rooms during an election. 
A little before eight Lily parted from Millicent 
at the reading-room door. 

**I don’t honestly believe you’ll get a dozen 
votes, Lil,’’ said Millicent, with well-meant 
comfort. 

“TI know I sha’n’t get one,’’ said Lily, 
laughing. 

‘*Oh, yes, one!’’ cried Millicent. 

‘*Yes, one,” corrected Lily, her eyes tender 
as they watched Millicent’s awkward stride up 
the corridor. 

In her own room Lily did not turn up the 
gas. She was tired, and thought she would lie 
down a little while. To that end, she removed 
Millicent’s coat that sprawled on her couch. 
Lily dearly loved order. Millicent used Lily’s 
room as if it had been her own, also Lily’s 
books and Lily’s note-paper and Lily’s manicure 
set. Lily sank down, pressing her hands to her 
tired head. 


on a chair. It looked so big and ungainly, so 
like its owner. Poor, dear, old Millicent! The 
other girls did not understand. 


Lily knew that Millicent would go -through 
then a bit of a smile touched _acteristies of the German schools 


fire for her; 
Lily’s lips. It probably would never be neces- | 
sary for Millicent to go through fire for her, 


whereas a little every-day amiability, a little | may study fewer things than are taught in an | described that most American boys know some- 


pleasantness on Millicent’s part would be very 
grateful to Lily’s patient nerves. 
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| of life, whether the boy is to go 
| into a trade, a business, or a pro- 
She smiled as she looked at Millicent’s coat | 
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her. I’d have killed any one who tried to tell | 


you before I did—and I let them know it, too! 


Anne Brower got up and made such an odd | 
speech—about loyalty and friendship and sacri- | 
fice, and a lot more. I didn’t understand what | 


she meant at all. 


Schoolboy Life 1 


But the girls clapped. Oh, 





CHOOLS are 
among the old- 
est institutions 


which men have set up, and they exist in some 


form in every nation, however incomplete its | 


civilization. 

But the term school carries a very different 
idea to a boy in the steppes of Central Asia 
from that which the corresponding word implies 


in the valley of the Danube or of the Missis- | 
sippi. Even in the countries which enjoy what | 


we rather boastingly call the Western civiliza- 
tion, differences in the school life are most 
marked, and the words school and college mean 
vastly different things to a German boy, an 


English boy and an American boy. Each | 
nation tends to develop its schools in accordance | 


with the underlying tendencies of its people, 
and so one finds the schools of a 
country representing in a fair way 
its national characteristics. 

In a sense the school makes the 
country—that is, molds its intellec- 
tual, social and moral life; but in a 


the school. 
one compares the school life of three | 


States, one compares in a very real 
sense their national characteristics. 
The schools to which German boys 


what we would call public schools; 
that is, schools organized, controlled 
and supported by the state for the 


dren, rich and poor, go to these | 
schools, except the daughters of a) 
limited number of the richer citizens, | 
who are sent to private boarding- 
schools. In Germany the idea still | 
holds that higher education is not 
intended for women. 


pupil reaches a turning-point in his career when 


he is about ten years old. He then has to decide | 


whether he is to go into a trade or a profession. 


The German ‘‘Gymnasia.”’ 


owes ie he is to go into a trade, his school 
life ends when he is about fourteen, | 
=== although he may attend evening school | 
for a year or two more, and he goes directly into | 
the trade as an apprentice or else into a trade- 
school. If, however, he is to go into a profession, 
he goes to the ‘‘gymnasium,’’ 
nine years, entering at ten or eleven, and finish- 
ing when he is about nineteen or twenty. 
There are two kinds of these ‘‘gymnasia,’’ 
the older classical one, where the principal 
studies are Latin, Greek and mathematics, and 


the more modern scientific gymnasium, where | 
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still deeper sense the country makes | 
For this reason, when | 


influential and powerful nations like | 
Germany, England and the United | 


go are, almost without exception, | 


education of the people. All chil- | 


These public | 


where he spends | 


how they clapped! And then they took the | 
vote. Lily, it’s you! And unanimous! 1) 
never heard of such a thing in college before! | 
Unanimous! I can’t imagine how it happened, 
can you?’’ 

| ‘*No,’’ said Lily, humbly, ‘‘I can’t.’’ 


A America and 





states, every child must 

go to school between cer- 

tain ages. Even the 

stranger in a German town is visited soon after 

his arrival by a uniformed official, and told, 

most politely but firmly, that his children must 

go to school. Rich and poor go to the public 

schools, and the German school is perhaps at 

| once the most thorough and the most democratic | 
in the world. In no German city will one see 
the children of well-to-do parents going to pri- 
vate schools, as is the case in Boston. The 
German Emperor was a pupil in a gymnasium | 
where he had some Amerivan boys as school- 
mates. 

An American boy entering a German school 
finds it difficult to adapt himself to certain con- 
ditions of the life. The pupil, as compared | 
with our American standards, seems to have no 
rights which a teacher must respect. 













about the age of nineteen to go to the university, 
into the army, or into a profession. 
A prominent feature of the English public 


| school life is the great part which the school 


games play in the life of the boys. In fact, a 
stranger finds it hard to decide whether the 
games or the studies are considered the more 
important. 

In this respect the life of the boy in the 
English public school forms the sharpest pos- 
sible contrast to that of the German boy, to 
whom athletics in the sense of competitive 
games are practically unknown. A teacher in 
a German school who played cricket with his 
students would be a seven days’ wonder, and 
yet this same man would wander contentedly 
through the fields with a group of pupils, ex- 
plaining the wonders of the flowers and of the 
animal life. 

To the English boy the picture called up by 
the word school is this life of aristocratic ten- 
dencies, with its charming setting of dormitory 
and playground and social intercourse. 

Our American school, as any American boy 
will at once recognize, contains features of both 
these systems. As a great democracy, we think 
it necessary to the life of the state to maintain 
a complete system of free public schools. To 
these schools the vast majority of our boys and 


| girls go for their education. 


They vary greatly in excellence, according to 
the wealth or the intellectual standards of the 


| community in which the schoo] is situated. In 


some parts of the country our public schools are 
meagerly supported and poorly conducted, but 
in the older and more thickly settled communi- 


| ties the schools are admirably maintained. 


The School Prison. 


BOY is put through a process which 

seems to us something very near bully- 
= ing, and does his work in great awe 
of his teachers. The German schoolboy has 
a trick of breaking into tears on the slightest 
provocation, in a manner hard for the American 
|or English boy to understand. 
| There still survives in German schools a 
| curious form of punishment—the school prison, 
far more terrifying in name than in fact. It 
| is nothing more than a small solitary room in 
| which a recalcitrant boy is confined—eingesperrt | 
|—for a certain class of misde- 
meanors. 

I remember visiting, years ago, 
‘an excellently conducted school in a 
German city. As I was leaving, I 
| inquired of the master whether there 

were any American boys in his 

| school. In reply he showed me a 
sturdy little chap who had been 
eingesperrt for a two hours’ medi- 
| tation over his sins. 

The good master sighed as he 

turned away, and said, ‘‘He knows 

| not to weep when he is reproved.’’ 
| The American boy in a German 
| school, with its strict discipline and 
fixed habits of obedience, is likely 
to be something of an enigma to 
his teachers. 

The school which the English boy 
| attends is as different from this as 
| is the English squire or rector from 
the German professor. Social lines 
| are observed in England as in almost 
|no other country, and the separate 
| education of pupils who are the sons 
|of rich men or of those high in the social scale 
| begins with the earliest school life. 

There is, in England, as in Germany, a law | 





GERMANY 


| York or Philadelphia. 


On the whole, however, they represent, just 
as the German schools do, a democratic form of 

school where rich and poor alike may gain an 
education ; but I think that any one who studies 
Germany and America must admit that, while 
our schools are better and more democratic than 
the English, they fall behind the German 
schools both in the quality of their teaching 
and in the extent of their democracy. 

In the German school a boy studies fewer 


| things than in an American high school, but 


he studies these with a degree of thoroughness 
which we do not approach; and, furthermore, 
the German boy is under a teacher who is 
generally a far better educated man 
than the corresponding man or 
woman in an American public school. 


few things well under a good master 
is a better foundation for education 
than to learn many things superfi- 
cially under a less capable teacher. 

As to the democracy of German and 
American schools, it seems a little 
strange that in Germany, which is 
under an autocratic ruler, there 
should be developed a school life more 
democratic than that of free America. 
It is true that the relations of teachers 
and pupils in our schools are perhaps 
more democratic than the more form- 
al relations of the German boy and 
his teacher; but in the extent to 
which the German public school 
ministers to rich and poor alike it is 
a far more democratic institution than 
our high school. 

In no German city will one find 
boys who expect to go to the uni- 
versity being prepared in exclusive 
private schools such as exist in Boston, New 
The rich boy and the 
poor boy in Berlin alike go to the gymnasium 


the studies are the sciences, mathematics and | which requires boys between certain ages to be | to be fitted for the university. 


modern languages. 


Those who are to be) 


in school, and the municipalities and boroughs 


We find, therefore, in the United States two 


lawyers, doctors or literary men usually choose | throughout England maintain what we should | systems of schools for boys. One, the public 


the former, while those who are to be engi- 
neers, architects or chemists choose the latter, 
somewhat as graduates of our 
Latin high school generally go to 
college, while those who graduate 
from the mechanic arts high school 
go to the technical school. 

The gymnasium, therefore, cov- 
ers the work of our American high 
school and part of the work of our 
college. A boy who finishes the 
gymnasium at twenty has had 
the training of the high school and 
the equivalent, perhaps, of two 
years of our college course. 

It will be seen from this brief 
statement that the German schools 
are carefully planned to furnish 
every kind of training required by 
its youth for the various callings 


fession. In the completeness with 
which it provides such opportuni- 
ties in its schools, no country can 
vie with Germany. 

To Americans the striking char- 


are their variety and their thor- 
oughness. A boy in the gymnasium 


| American high school, but those things he comes | thing about it. The boys live in the closest 
to know well. The German language is itself | 
Steps came flying down the corridor, the door | one of the main subjects, not in dry analysis, | companionship of the masters. Mathematics and 


burst open, in the light of the hall Millicent’s but in the study of noble literature. 


face was radiant. 
**Theresa wanted to come, but I wouldn’t let 


The German school is also democratic in a | 


very true sense. In Germany, as in some of our 





AMERICA. 


call public schools, and which are practically | 
| free. But these schools the sons of the well-to-do | 
seldom attend. The children of 
such families are taught at home | 
by a tutor ora governess until they | 
are perhaps eight or nine years | 
old, and then the boys are sent to 
a preparatory school. 


These preparatory schools are 
generally in some small town or | 
" , in the country, and here the small | 
iu Englishman begins his long tuition | 
Jv hut = in football and cricket, Latin and | 
ahah Greek and mathematics. 
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Here he remains until he is thir- 
teen or fourteen, by which time he | 
is ready to enter what is called in| 
England a publie school, like Eton | 
or Rugby or Harrow. Now these 
are not public schools at all in 
our sense. They are called pub- 
lic schools to distinguish them from 
schools owned by private individu- 
als. Far from being free schools, 
they are very expensive, and only 
boys who are provided with com- 
fortable incomes can afford to 
attend them. 

The life in these famous Eng- 
lish schools has been so often 


intimacy with each other, and in the constant 
the classics form the foundation of the train- 


ing, and in these studies the English boy 
| spends six years, leaving the public school at 





high school, is maintained by the community 
for both rich and poor, and in its organization 


}and conduct resembles closely the German 


system of schools. Then again we have another 
class of schools, which have grown up in the 
| last fifteen years, which resemble in their spirit 
‘and surroundings the English public schools 


| like Rugby, Eton and Harrow. 


Foreign and American Ideals. 


a PH ESE schools, however excellent they 
| Ss) may be, indicate a certain departure from 
that democratic ideal which we as a 
| republic are supposed to represent, and a certain 
| tendency toward the exclusiveness and expensive 
| living of the English public school. Here in 
America, therefore, we have, side by side, both 
the German and the English ideals for the edu- 
cation of boys, the democratic and the aristo- 
cratic, in the process of testing. 

If one were to try to state briefly the ideals 
for which the school life stands in these three 
countries one would perhaps do it in some such 
words as these: 

To the German boy, school stands for disci- 
pline and thoroughness for rich and poor alike, 
and the preparation of each boy for the most 
effective training. The dominant note is schol- 
arship. 

The English school stands for the English ideal 
of the training of a gentleman, and its underlying 
purpose is to train English gentlemen. 

The American school partakes of the character 
of both. If it has a distinctive note, it is perhaps 
that of service—service to the state and to man. 

The boys who are trained in the schools of 





And no one can doubt that to learna ° 
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these three countries carry away with them 
into mature life the characteristic qualities of 
their respective schools. 

The German boy will, on the whole, be the 
best scholar, the English boy will have the more 
attractive manners, and the American boy will 
be able to make ‘his modicum of. knowledge go 
the farthest. Or, speaking broadly, the German 
boy will be scholarly but stiff; the English boy 
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gentlemanly but slow; the American boy re- | close behind in the smart trap, tried in vain to 
sourceful but superficial. | rival their hilarity. The three Townsends 
It is worth our while to inquire whether | were all arrayed in white linen from head to 
resourcefulness, handicapped with superficiality, | foot, and presented a cool and attractive spec- 
can win against discipline and thoroughness, | tacle; but Murray’s eyes watched with envy the 
and whether our schools ought not to be modi-| party-colored crowd in the conveyance ahead, 
fied so as to contribute more effectively to|and Olive owned to herself reluctantly that 
simplicity and thoroughness. The race for | Jane’s fresh little blue cotton frock, while better 
national supremacy is a race between schools. | suited to a farm picnic than one of white linen, 
| was also a charming spot of color upon the 

landscape. 
‘*Now, who’s going fishing?’’ called back 
Peter, as he drove his steeds briskly in through 


CHAPTER EIGHT Grandfather Bell’s gateway, followed by the 








‘(ses WISH I knew,’’ ob- 

VAY) served Olive Town- 
send to Jane Bell, 
‘‘what in the world is the 
matter with Murray. He acts as if 
he had lost his head completely. 
I went into his room this morning, 





and almost fell over a pile of Indian clubs and laughed. ‘‘Really, I think better of her lady- | 
and I saw a set of chest-weights | ship than ever for coming down to earth like | 
It’s the queerest | that. 
thing! He’s never gone in for that sort of thing | there without resorting to hay-wagons—a form | 
at all—and I shouldn’t think he was strong | of conveyance I judge Miss Olive wouldn’t | 


dumb-bells ; 
hanging against the wall. 


enough for it, either.’’ 
The two girls were driving along the park 
roadway in a high-hung phaeton of Olive’s, 


behind a very smartly harnessed horse. This | broke into such merry laughter that everybody 
was the third time Olive had asked Jane to! | joined in—for Jane had told Peter her news at 
drive with her, and although Jane would have | the dinner-table. 


enjoyed an excursion into the country much | 


more than these drives about the fashionable drive in their own trap, 
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city streets, she appreciated the honor Olive | 
meant to do her in thus exhibiting their friend- | 
ship to whoever might behold. Olive had grown | 
to be rather proud of Jane’s company upon | 


these drives, for she was conscious that they 
attracted considerable admiring attention. 

Jane laughed at the notion that Murray was 
not strong enough to put himself in the way of 
being stronger. She knew that it was Peter 
who had suggested this course of proceedings. 


| agreed, 






trap at its best pace. ‘‘It’s clouding over now, 
so that we ought to have some good sport—if 
the rain holds off, and I think it will, judging 
| by the wind. Grandfather Bell can tell us 
Jane had enthusiastically | that,’ he added, as a tall old man of a hale 
agreed. Now, upon returning | and vigorous aspect came out of the house to 
from the drive, she was able | greet his guests. ? 

to tell Peter that Olive had) ‘‘The rain won’t bother you before afternoon, 
accepted the invitation with alac- | I guess,’’ prophesied Grandfather Bell, shaking 
rity. | hands cordially with his guests. ‘‘When it 

‘‘What—fishing and all?” he| does, you’d better put for the house. You can 
have your picnic indoors, where you won’t get 
| your clothes wet,’’ and his glance fell on the 
three white-clad young people from the city. 

‘‘Never mind our clothes,’’ said Murray. 
‘*We were thinking of the hot day coming when 
we put them on. It would have been more 
sensible to dress like you fellows,’’ and he 
glanced from Ross’s worn gray corduroys to 
Peter’s faded blue flannels, in which costumes 
both young men looked ruddily—and not unat- 
tractively—ready for roughing it. 

Rufe raced away to the barns, and came back 
and have Pete bring | with a full fishing equipment for everybody. 
out grandfather’s new surrey for us. I’m/| After greeting Grandmother Bell, a pleasant 
sure it’s as trim a looking vehicle as any, if | little old lady, with a warm welcome for every 
his horses don’t have quite the smartest har- | one, the party proceeded through the orchard 
nesses going,’’ suggested Koss McAndrew. |and down a long, maple-shaded lane to the 
‘*The horses themselves are crack-a-jacks,’’ | river—a picturesque spot, which had been the 

‘That will have to do, I think,”” Jane| paradise of the Bell family from its earliest 
“though it seems too bad to ask our | recollections. 
guests to take themselves.’ Here sport reigned for an hour, although few 

‘‘No matter in what order we go, you’ll find | fish were caught. The spirit of hilarity ruled 
| we’ll come home democratically mixed up,’’ | the holiday too thoroughly to admit of much 





The question is now, how to get them 


deign to accept.’’ 
‘*Imagine one rolling up to the porte-cochére 
/on the Worthington Square front!’’ and Jane 


‘*Let Miss Olive and Murray and Shirley 











‘*But he’s never cared for anything but books | | prophesied Ross. 
—and to be. let alone,’’ objected 
Olive, when Jane had replied that 
she thought nothing better could 
happen to Murray than to become 
interested in building up his 
physical being. ‘‘It’s just since 
Forrest has been gone — only 
think, that’s six weeks now!— 
that Murray has been at this.’’ 

‘It’s telling on him already, 
too,’’ said Jane, feeling a sense of 
elation over the fact which she 
could not quite account for. ‘‘He 
has a better color. I noticed it 
yesterday.’ 

‘*That was sunburn,’’ declared 
Olive, skeptically. ‘‘He spent the 
afternoon lying on the ground 
with a book down by the hedge, 
right squarely in the hot August 
sun. I think it was ridiculous.’’ 

‘*Hle’s lived in the house ever 
so much more than was good for ° 
him,’”’ Jane insisted, gently. ‘‘So 
does everybody in cities. My idea 

,of happiness—one sort—is a day 
on my grandfather’s farm. It’s 
only about five miles out, and 
we’ve a plan. Would you and 
Murray and Shirley care to spend 
a day with us out there? A sort 
of picnic, you know. ‘There are 
the loveliest places down by the 
river you can imagine, and Peter 
says he’]l take you fishing if you 
care for it.’’ 

‘*Indeed I should, ’'m sure,’’ 
agreed Olive, with real pleasure. 
She loved new sensations, and 
the notion of going fishing with 
Peter Bell, whom she was grow- 
ing more and more to respect, and 
even to admire, appealed to her 
strongly. 

‘*Don’t forget the picnic,’’ was 


“TI defy Miss Worthington | 


Olive’s last word, as she set FEW FISH WERE CAUGHT. 
Jane down at her own door. ‘‘I 


shall begin to get an outing hat ready now.’ | | Square to withstand the leveling influences of a | 


‘Tf I should forget, Peter would remind me. | day on Grandfather Bell’s farm. I’ve no doubt | 
It’s his plan,’’ Jane reassured her—a fact| Peter will drive the trap home, with Rufe 
which of itself pleased Olive, for she was con-| hanging on the back seat, and Murray will 
fident that it meant his regard for her entertain | learn what it means to coax a pair of shy | 
ment. farm horses past the electric cars. As for me, 

If she had known, however, the whole plan | I may come home as jockey on young Major’s 
was a plot of Peter’s for Murray’s diversion. | back, the city youth having proved not up to 

‘*The fellow’s worrying about something,’’ | the situation.’’ 

Peter had said. ‘‘He’s pitching into the exer-| With such merry comments the preparation 
cises I showed him, but his mind’s counting | for the picnic was made. And if the Bells had 
against him. I know what he wants to build | known it, their guests looked forward to the | 
himself up for. He told me that if he had to| affair with quite as pleasant anticipations as | 
be the family’s sole representative in the matter | themselves. When the day came,—a sultry | 
of sons for the next three years, he wanted to | | August morning, with signs of thunder-showers 
put up a better showing—and I’m decidedly | in the west,—Olive and Murray and Shirley 
glad he takes it that way. I’d hate myself to | found themselves as willing to risk a possible 
be five feet ten and weigh only one hundred and | wetting as the Bells themselves, who never 
twenty. Let’s take him—and the girls, if you | | minded such small things as thunder-showers 
like—out for a day on Grandfather Bell’s farm. | in the least. 

What do you say? Do you suppose we could; The farm horses—Grandfather Bell’s pride, 
make the thing acceptable to Miss Worthington | and with reason, for they were a fine pair of | 
Square?’?’ After due consideration of the | blacks—led the way, the new surrey carrying 


matter, and some consultation with her mother, | such a jolly company that the guests, following | dropped at the foot of one of the trees she had | 
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HERE SPORT REIGNED FOR AN HOUR, ALTHOUGH 


wooing of the frightened prey; but nobody 
minded except Rufus, who finally 
left the others and wandered 
away up-stream, whence he re- 
turned after a time, triumphant, 
with a respectable showing of 
fish. 

‘The clouds don’t look as 
threatening as they did. Couldn’t 
we climb that small hill on the 
other side of the river? I’ve been 

looking at that winding path for 

an hour, wishing 1 could see 
where it leads,’’ said Murray to 
Jane, propping his fishing-rod 
against a tree. 

“It leads to a little hemlock 


oe 


yond,’’ answered Jane, fanning 
her flushed and laughing face 
with her wide-brimmed hat. 

“‘Oh, don’t tell me! Come and 
explore it with me, will you?’”’ 
Murray gave her such a pleading 
look that she could not refuse 
him, although she and Peter had 
agreed that this picnic was not 
to be a ‘“‘pairing off’’ affair, 
because that would leave Ross in 
the lurch, ‘and Ross had been 
working hard of late, and needed 
an outing, his cousins thought, 
more than anybody. 

‘*We’ll just go over and back, 
osity,’’ 
away with her. 

They slowly climbed the hill 
path, Murray stopping to cut 
himself a stout staff in lieu of 
the cane he no longer used. ‘I 
shall always be lame,’’ he said 
to Jane, ‘‘but I’m not going to 
depend on canes any longer, ex- 
cept for such special occasions 
as this. 
I’m growing a shade brawnier— 
thanks to Peter’s training.’’ 

“I’m sure you are; you look it,’’ responded 
Jane, warmly, ‘‘and I’m so glad.’’ 

‘*There has been wonderful work done in the 
| world by people in ill health. But I’m afraid 
Be could never be a Carlyle or a Stevenson, no 
| matter how bright the fires of genius burned. 

They worked for the love of it, but when the 
task a fellow sees before him is one he dislikes, 
he certainly needs the backing of a sound body.’’ 
| Murray stared ahead into the hemlock grove 
|as they attained the top of the hill, panting a 
little for breath. 

‘*That’s a cool-looking spot. Can’t we sit 
down there a few minutes? I’ll have to rest a 
bit before I do more,’’ he urged. ‘‘It’s three 
years since I climbed a hill like that—just the 
day before I had my accident. I seem to have 
got started on the uninteresting subject of 
| myself, so I may as well go on a little further 
and tell you my plans about that same chap, 
if you don’t mind listening.” 

**I’d love to hear them. Here’s a fine mossy 
| spot, and two trees to lean against,’’ and Jane 


grove, and a field of corn be-| 
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Murray, throwing aside his stick, 





pointed out. 
sat down near by. 

** Ah, this is great!’’ he murmured. 
those balsams? It makes one want to live out- 
doors. And that’s what I’m thinking of doing.’’ 


**Smell 


‘*Really? How? Will you pitch a tent on 
the lawn? That would be fine for you, and 
we should all envy you.’’ 

‘No, I want a more radical change to out- 
door life than that—or at least I want the 
results. I’ve made up my mind that to live 
my life out as a bookish invalid, if I might do 
better, is too poor a way of ‘playing the game 
of life,’ as one author I like immensely puts it. 
I shall stick to the books all I can, but—I 
want some good red blood in my veins besides.’” 

Forrest’s words, spoken weeks ago, charging 
Murray with the very lack of ‘‘red blood,’’ came 
to Jane’s mind, and she smiled and sighed, 
thinking what a change those weeks had made 
in the relations of the two brothers. And here 
was Murray sighing for the very thing the lack 
of which his vigorous brother had deplored. 

‘*]’m sure you can have it, and all the good 
things that go with it.’ 

‘*Which are many, as you people have already 
taught me. Honestly, it’s seeing your family so 
alive and hearty and happy that’s caused me 
to be dissatisfied with myself. I’m going to 
have need of all I can put into Murray Town- 
send, and so—I’ ve about made up my mind —’’ 

He hesitated, pulling a hemlock branch 
through his slim fingers with nervous energy. 
Then he began again: ‘‘I’ve been reading a 
lot lately about life on one of those Western 
ranches—real ranch life, I mean, not Eastern 
play at it. I’ve a cousin who went to Montana 
six years ago. I get a letter from him once in 
a while. He’s a Westerner now, full-fledged. 
I doubt if he ever comes East again to stay. 
I’ve written him to ask if he has any room for 
a tenderfoot on his ranch, and if he says he’ll 
take me in, I think I’ll go.’’ 

‘*Right away ?’’ 

“Right away, if father agrees—and I think 
he will. He’ll be only too glad to have me 
take the chance of making a man out of myself, 
instead of a bloodless bookworm.’”’ Murray 
turned over with a short laugh, and propping 
up his chin on his elbows, lay looking at Jane. 

**How long shall you stay ?’’ 

**Long enough to do the business. A year, 
if necessary. When I come back, I’ll probably 
be wearing leather leggings with fringes, a hand- 
kerchief round my neck, and a sombrero. I’ve 
no doubt the cowboys will have played tricks 
enough on me to prove satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned whether I’m a man or a mushroom.”’ 

Jane looked steadily down at the face below 
her, and realized that it was a face of strength 
as well as of fineness. The eyes which met 
hers were enlivened by a determination she had 
never seen in them before, and her answer 
brought into them a light which surprised and 
pleased her. 

**T think it’s the best plan in the world,’’ 
she said, heartily, ‘‘and I know it will succeed. 
Nobody ever set himself to accomplish anything 
without accomplishing either that thing or 
something better.’’ 

‘*What could the ‘something better’ be in my 
case ?”? 

**I don’t know. Do you?’’ 





The question was a challenge. Murray sat 
}up. A tinge of red crept into his cheek. ‘‘ Yes, 
| I know,”’ he answered. ‘‘So do you, I think. 
You put it into my head. Am Ia coward, that 
I can’t decide to give myself over to my father 
and the business ?’’ 

‘No. But you are planning to put your 





if you like—to satisfy your curi- | 
and Jane let him walk | 


shoulder to his wheel somehow—I know you 
are, or you wouldn’t be trying so hard to 
strengthen that shoulder.’’ 

‘*You’re a wizard—or a witch.’? Murray 
spoke soberly ; then he laughed, as the two pairs 
of eyes met, and he caught the fire in Jane’s. 
**Are you always so sure of your friends ?”’ 

‘‘Always. If I have a friend, I believe in— 
her—whether she wants me to or not. She 
always proves me right.’’ 

**Suppose it’s ‘him’ ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know so much about the ‘hims, 
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Do you know, I think | 


said Jane, ‘‘except my brothers. The rule 
works with them.’’ 
| **You must be an inspiring sister. You’ve 


| brothers enough already, I suppose, but I wish 

you’d adopt another. My sister—she can’t be 
| far from your age, but she seems years younger. 
She hasn’t thought about things the way you 
have. Look here! If I go to Montana fora 
| year, I shall be pretty lonesome sometimes, I 
expect. Will you let me write to you?’’ 

“It would be great fun,’’ answered Jane, 
simply, ‘‘to have letters from a real cowboy 
with six-shooters in his belt.’’ 

“‘T’ll take them out when I write to you. 
Must we go back? Well, if you think we 
ought—though I’d like to lie here all day and 
dream dreams about the great things I’m going 
to do. But a fellow can’t dream much in the 
society of the Bells—he has to be up and doing.” 

‘* ‘With a heart for any fate,’ ”’ quoted Jane, 
blithely, as she led the way. ‘‘I’ll tell youa 
better motto than that, though, fine as it is.’’ 

‘*What is it? Give it to me, will you?’’ 

“T’ll write it out for you.’’ 

**When ?’’ 

**To-morrow, perhaps.’’ 

‘*To-day, please. I’m an impatient chap.’’ 

**Very well. You shall have it when we 





























get home. It’s one I can’t talk about, some- 
how—it gives me a choke in my throat—I don’t 
know why.”’ 

Hours later Murray found out why. By the 
time he and Jane had rejoined the rest of the 
party the threatening storm-clouds had brought 
the promised rain. The lunch had to be eaten 
in Grandmother Bell’s pleasant kitchen, but the 
guests enjoyed it almost as much as they could 
have done in the sylvan spot that Peter had 
picked out. By three o’clock in the afternoon 
the storm had passed. It had cooled the air a 
little, so that it was possible for the party to 
spend three long and delightful hours upon the 
river before going home. 

‘*We three in what was once white,’’ said 
Murray, as he stvod by the trap, ‘‘are a pretty 
sorry-looking crowd to go back all together. 
Why may I not change places with Peter, and 
drive the Bell family home ?’’ 

Ross chuckled as he winked at Jane, and she 
recalled his prophecy of some days earlier. But 
it was he and Nancy who took the back seat of 
the trap, leaving Rufus and Shirley in the 
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surrey, to carry on an acquaintance which had 
developed to great friendliness in the Town- 
send tennis-court, where the children had 
played every evening throughout the summer. 

| Up in his own room Murray took from his 
pocket a slip of paper Jane had given him as 
| she said good night, and unfolding it as if it 
were a message from a royal hand, he read it 
| slowly through. ‘The expectation of this mes- 
sage had been warm all through the pleasant 
drive home in the twilight. 

The words of Jane’s quotation were these: 
Life is an arrow—therefore you must know 
What mark to aim at, how to use the bow— 
Then draw it to the head, and let it go! 


There was a little choke in Murray’s throat 
as he studied the brave words. He saw at a 
flash their deeper meaning. ‘‘Make myself fit 
to live my life,’’ he thought, ‘‘and then— 
whether it’s the life I want to live or not—let | 
it go! Jane, you know how to fit the arrow to 
my hand—bless you! IJ will draw it to the 
head—and let it go!’’ 


| TO BE CONTINUED. 
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of F at the time when Sullivan Flint was 
left alone at a logging-camp, on the 
headwaters of the Merrimac River in New 
Hampshire, to take care of nine yoke of oxen 
for a month. For this was seventy years ago 
or more, when as yet that region was virgin 
forest. 

Sullivan was what they used to call in New 
England a ‘‘bound boy.’’ His foster-father, 
Roswell Flint, who was a lumberman, had 
taken him from the Nashua poorhouse when he 
was four years old, to bring up till he was 
twenty-one. The lad was to have homespun 
clothes, plain food, and eight weeks of schooling 


a year, but must work hard and well for the | 


rest of the time, as soon as he was large enough 
to do so. Not many luxuries went with a 
bound boy’s life in those days. 

Roswell Flint had a logging-camp that winter 
up one of the small tributaries of the Merrimac, 
fifteen or twenty miles to the north of the settle- 
ment where they lived. There were sixteen 
choppers and five teamsters at the camp. 
Sullivan, then a boy of fifteen, worked with 
the others. 

In those days lumbermen used oxen, instead 
of horses, for hauling their logs from the woods 
to the river-banks; and Flint’s camp consisted 
of three low structures, built of logs, near a little 
brook. These were known as the ‘‘man camp,’’ 
the ‘‘fodder camp,’’ and the ‘‘ox camp,’’ all 
within fifty feet of each other. 

Lumbering operations went on as usual 
during the early part of the winter, until the 
middle of February. But there now came an 
unusually heavy snowfall, which, added to 
what already lay in the woods, completely 


blockaded that whole country. Neither loggers | 


nor teams could move about. In fact, the camp 
was nearly buried, and when shoveled out, the 
heaps of snow, thrown up on all sides, were 
higher than the roofs. It was impossible to 
work, and as the season was already far ad- 
vanced, Flint discharged his men and sent them 
home—on snow-shoes. 

But it was not so easy to get the oxen away, 
and as their fodder for the winter was there, he 
decided to let them remain a while, till the snow 
settled. Some one must stay behind, however, 
to feed and water them; and Sullivan was left 
to perform this duty. 

There was plenty of pork, beans, flour and 


molasses at the camp, and Sullivan had learned | 


to cook after a fashion. But it was a lonely 
situation. The camp was in the depths of the 
wilderness. There were numerous wild animals 
about, and not many youngsters would have 
liked to be left there, with no company but 
the ruminating oxen. The snow was far too 
deep to permit going about in the woods. All 
Sullivan’s movements were confined to the path, 
shoveled out from the man camp to the ox camp 
and fodder camp, and from this last to the 
brook. 

For lack of other companionship, he talked 
to the oxen as he fed them and carried water to 
them. There was ‘‘Turk,’’ who always wanted 
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fag@5OU might have seen by Timothy’s ex- 
ae pression that he wasangry. His father 
had set him to work hoeing because 
farm-workers were scarce that year, and because 
his dollars were almost as scarce as the hands. 
Timothy could see his father in the brook 





meadow, doing the work of two men; but this , 


was not consolatory. Timothy had planned to 
spend the Saturday afternoon viewing a baseball 
game. 

Every time a gust of the fresh wind brought 
him the bursts of cheering from the ball-field 
Timothy’s anger grew. He kept regretting 
more and more that he had not spoken the 
word which would have permitted him to see 
thegame. His father had not positively ordered 


HERE were no medals for boy heroes | two pailfuls of water in the morning, and no 





more for the twenty-four hours, and his yoke- 
mate, old “'Golding,’’? who preferred his drink 
|at sunset. Old ‘‘Star,’’ of another yoke, never 
desired but a single pailful, but his mate, 
‘*Brindle,’’? would sometimes drink three. Sul- 
livan carded all their coats every forenoon. 
| **Bright,’? of another yoke, was so fond of this 
| kind of skin massage that he would stand lowing , 
| low and plaintively for his turn to 
| come. There was nothing to read. 
Yet Sullivan may not have been a 
reading boy; I do not know as to 
|that. He must surely have had a 
| great deal of time for reflection, 
| pleasant or otherwise. 

At night owls came and hooted 
about the camp. A mink at the brook 
grew quite tame with him. Loup- 
cerviers snarled in the forest after 
dark, and the night after the others 
left he heard some animal wallowing 
in the snow, and when he climbed 
up to look, he saw two lean, fam- 
ished-looking wolves watching the 
place. Flint had carried off the gun, 
for fear Sullivan would get hurt 
with it. All the boy could do to 
frighten the wolves away was to 
throw brands at them from the fire- 
place. He was afraid that a pack 
might come before morning ; and that 
night he barricaded the doors of both 
camps. 

The wolves did not molest him, 
however, and generally he left the 
ox camp door open. It was a small 
| Structure, and now that so much 
snow lay about it, eighteen large 
| oxen standing side by side made the 
| air too close; they perspired at night. 
| Unless it was cold or windy, he left 
| the door ajar. 
| He had been there about a week 
| when, just as it began to grow 
light one morning, he heard the oxen 
thrashing violently at their stan- 
chions. Opening the man camp door, 
he looked out. There was nothing 
unusual in sight, however, and he 
went slowly to the ox camp door. 

Just as he reached it, a small animal 
dashed out and made at ‘him, snarling. There | 
was hardly light enough to see what it was, but 
Sullivan gave it a kick, sending it heels over 
head. It came at him again and again, how- 
ever, snarling in the same vicious way. He 
kicked it over five or six times; then seizing a 
sled-stake that stood in the snow by the path, 
he killed it with a few blows. 

It proved to be a fox of the variety known as 
a ‘‘crossed gray.”’ Sullivan knew something 
of foxes, but had never known one to behave in 
that way before. He concluded that it must | 
have been half-starved. A fox is usually a| 
very shy creature; yet this one had not only | 
attacked him, but had bitten the oxen in the | 
camp. The blood marks of its little sharp teeth | 
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were on nearly all their hind legs and flanks. 
Although of ordinary size, this fox was very thin 
and light. All wild creatures suffer from lack 
of food when deep snows restrict their range. 
After that the days dragged by without much 
in the way of incident for a fortnight or more. 
Each day seemed about a week in length to 
Sullivan. The snow began to settle a little; and 


now he was hoping that his foster-father, or some 
| one, would soon come up from the settlement. 


No one appeared, however. Indeed, his real 
troubles had not yet begun. 
two later he was wakened by an appalling 
uproar from the oxen. They were bellowing, 
bawling hideously, in prolonged, hollow cadence 
that sent shivers down the boy’s back. He was 
afraid that wolves had come, and he lay, listen- 
ing, trembling with fear. Then he rose hastily 


} and rekindled his fire to throw brands at them. 


At last he peered out. The night was clear, 
with bright moonlight. He could see the door 
of the ox camp. Two of the oxen had broken 
loose and come outside. They were old Bright 
and Buck. They were goring the snow wall of 
the path, plunging their horns fiercely into the 
frozen snow, and soon they rushed at each other, 
bawling all the time in that strange, hollow key. 

No wild animal of any kind was in sight. 
Sullivan could not imagine what caused them 
to behave that way, and to bellow so constantly. 

Pulling on his boots, he went out, called to | 
them by name, then attempted to drive them | 
back to their places in the ox camp. 

The oxen appeared not to hear him. They 
were fighting savagely. ‘Thereupon he seized a 
goad-stick and tapped them smartly. Yet the 
cattle paid not the least attention to him, but 
went on fighting and bawling. He now beat | 
them hard, when suddenly old Bright rushed 
directly at him. 

There was no room to dodge aside in the 
narrow path. The ox charged directly at him, 
knocking him down and passing over him. 
When Sullivan regained his feet, the animal | 
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THERE WAS NO ROOM TO DODGE ASIDE IN 
THE NARROW PATH. 


was at the door of the man camp, goring it, | into the man camp. 


still bellowing terribly. Old Buck had gone 
into the ox camp, and was attacking the others. 
What to think of it Sullivan did not know. 
He had never seen oxen behave like that. 
They are naturally docile creatures; but here 
was steady, kind old Bright charging the man 
camp, and trying to tear the door down! Sullivan 
decided that he must conquer them and get 
the upper hand. Catching up a sled-stake, he 
attacked old Bright, to beat him into submission, 
but he merely caused the ox to turn and rush 
headlong down the path. This time Sullivan 
barely escaped by climbing up on the snow. 
Both oxen were now bellowing in the camp, 


For a night or | 











| he ought to separate them, for they were evi- 
dently injuring one another. But now, for the 
| first time, he was afraid of them. He was 
| puzzled, too, for they acted as if crazed, or blind. 
| When old Bright had rushed at him, he noticed 
| that the ox’s eyes were fixed and staring. His 
nose, too, looked strangely dry, as if glazed over. 

Yet all that Sullivan could think of was that 
they had been taken with night-blindness, a 
disease which he had heard sometimes attacked 
lumbermen when they remained too long in the 
woods and subsisted wholly on pork and beans. 
It never occurred to him'that the fox which had 
bitten them had anything to do with it. In fact, 
he had nearly forgotten about the fox. But 
beyond doubt it was a mad fox. Lyssa or 
rabies had been developing in the bitten animals. 

During that entire day old Buck and Bright 
rushed up and down, often goring the other 
oxen tied up in the camp. Sullivan dared not 
venture in where they were; and before night 
three others developed symptoms of the disease. 
Their strange, hollow bellowings resounded 
through the forest for miles. Several wolves, 
attracted by the sounds, perhaps, came to the 
top of the snow piles and silently eyed the 
raging cattle. 

Before light the next morning five more of the 
oxen became rabid, and by noon that day four 


| others succumbed. Not all broke loose, but a 


number of them were rushing about in the 
narrow spaces at once. Some of them stood 
shivering, with yellow foam dropping from 
their jaws; and a strange, sickening odor per- 
vaded the place. 

The boy walked round them on the top of 
the snow-banks, and at times the distressed 
animals made frantic efforts to reach and gore 
him; but usually they appeared not to see him. 

By cutting a hole in the back of the camp 
with an ax, he contrived to thrust in hay to 
those not attacked by the disease. The rabid 
ones neither ate nor drank. 

By the third morning all but two were affected 
in the same way, and nine had broken 
loose. Throughout that day the awful 
bellowing was nearly continuous. It 
had begun to snow again, and the 
echoes of the uproar from the stormy 
forest were indescribably wild and 
doleful. 

Sullivan had thoughts of setting 
off for the settlement to summon 
assistance, but he was not sure that 
he could find his way. Moreover, 
Flint had bidden him not to leave 
the camp under any circumstances, 
but to stay there by the oxen till 
some one came to getthem. So many 
wolves, too, were now coming about 
that he was afraid to set off from the 
camp. 

The wolves behaved in a singular 
manner, Often Sullivan saw num- 
bers of them, generally from two to 
four together, approach and stand on 
the snow-banks, looking down at the 
camp. None of them ventured to 
attack the oxen, however. After 
watching a while, they slunk away, 
as if oppressed by some nameless fear. 

At daylight on the fourth morning 
he discovered that old Buck was dead 
in the path; and before noon Bright 
died in the camp. 

All the cattle were now affected 
except two steers at the farther end 
of the camp. These he contrived to 
water by enlarging the holes and 
letting a pail down to them. Their 
flanks were bloody where the rabid 
ones had gored them. At last Sulli- 
van crept in at a hole, untied them, 
and standing on the snow-bank, he 
succeeded, after many efforts, in 
driving these steers, one at a time, 
through the mad, bellowing throng, 
In the circumstances, this 
was a remarkable feat. 

Five of the oxen died that night, but Sullivan 
watered and fed the two steers in the man camp. 
And this was the condition of affairs when, at 
about three o’clock the following afternoon, 
Roswell Flint and another lumberman came up 
to the camp. Sullivan’s troubles were not 
wholly over even then, for on seeing the sick 
and dead oxen lying about, Flint furiously 
accused the boy of neglecting to feed and 
water them. In fact, it was not till some 
time later, when the circumstance of the fox 
biting the oxen became known, that people 
realized what a terrible situation Sullivan had 








fighting with the others. Sullivan knew that 
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him to work. He had said, ‘‘Just as you| 
please, Tim. You havea choice of opportunities 
—one to see the game, and one to do a good 
turn to me.’’ And somehow Timothy had 
made his choice. 

When, however, a wagon dashed by, and a 
young man tossed the stump of his cigar at 
Timothy, crying, ‘‘One strike on you!’’ Timo- 
thy threw down his hoe and reversed his | 
choice. Why should he not see the game and do 





the hoeing after supper? He climbed the fence, 
scurried down the road—and in two minutes 
came back again. After all, he had promised 
to do the hoeing. A faint crackle, an uplicking 


| tongue of flame stopped Timothy as he was 


astride the fence. 

The smoldering cigar stump thrown by the 
passing stranger had fallen at the edge of 
a huge rick near the barns and outbuildings 
of the farm. The dry rick had caught at 


been in, and what a hero he had proved. 
& rs & & 


once, the flames were spreading—and his father 
and the hired man were far away. 

With a gasp of fear, Timothy jumped from 

the fence. His coat was lying on the ground. 
He caught it up and ran to the nest of fire. 
He was in time. He beat and stamped the 
| fire out. Panting, he stood a moment, looking 
|at the black patch. What if he had not come 
|back? What if he were now cheering and 
shouting at the ball game? 

Timothy picked up his hoe and returned to 
work, His face was no longer sullen ; it was seri- 
ous. Suddenly he looked up, and turned toward 
| the distant, unconscious figure of his father. 

**Dad,’’ he said, aloud, ‘‘I’!] never think of 


"? 


breaking my word again! 

















ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR BUREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


My a Western boy will appreciate the Pres- 
ident’s metaphor at Provincetown, when 
he told the Cape Cod fishermen that he was 
brought up in a cow country, ‘‘and worked 
hard from the hurricane-deck of a bronco.’’ 
22 advocates are trying to check the impor- 
tation of German war toys. They wish 
some one to invent a popular ‘‘peace toy.’’ 
How would pigeons do? Boys like to raise 
them as much as they like to play with tin 
soldiers. Why not distribute doves of peace in 
pairs? = 
_— has been put up in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, England, in memory of the twenty- 
eight persons, mostly Americans, who were 
killed in a railroad accident at Salisbury in 
July of last year. The dedicatory ceremonies 
were conducted by the bishop of the diocese, 


ambassador. It is such things as this that 
draw nations together. 

ertain natives of British India having ap- 

plied for naturalization in California, it 
became necessary for the Attorney-General to 
decide whether they are ‘‘white’’ in the meaning 
of the law. After consideration, he has con- 
cluded that they are not white enough to be 
eligible for citizenship. This, of course, does 


not apply to the color of their skin, but to the | 


racial stock from which they are sprung, and is 
based on the general purpose of the law to 
deny rights of citizenship to all save free white 
persons and those of African birth or descent. 
| epsom Wiley, chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has returned from France with an 
exalted idea of French cooking and some homely 
truths for his countrywomen. ‘‘ There are 
American women,’’ he says, ‘‘who pass years 
trying to learn to play the piano, for which 
they have little talent, while they neglect cook- 
ing as beneath their dignity.’’ A nocturne on 
the chafing-dish, Professor Wiley evidently 
thinks, is harder to play, but better worth 
while. In the whole course of his stay in 
France he did not find a single dyspeptic. 
uffalo has already dedicated the monument 
erected in memory of the death of President 
McKinley in that city. The monument is a 
shaft of Vermont marble sixty-nine feet long, 
resting on a base twenty-four feet high. The 
great mausoleum erected in Canton, Ohio, to 
‘ contain the bodies of the dead President and 
his wife, will be dedicated on September 30th. 
‘The bodies will be enclosed in two bronze coffins, 
laid side by side in the tomb. Since Grant 
insisted that where he was buried his wife 
should lie also, it has been undisputed that the 
wives of the nation’s great should rest beside 
them. 


pepe, the new composite language, the 
inventors of which hope to make it the 
tongue of international intercourse, is creating 
more of a stir among students than was produced 
by Volapiik, its predecessor. After the recent 
congress of its friends in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, many of the delegates went to London 
and attended a service in St. Clement Danes 
Church in the Strand, conducted entirely in 
Esperanto. This is interesting, not only as 
showing the extent to which the language is 
being used, but also from the fact that it adds 
to the number of ‘‘nations, and kindreds and 
people, and tongues’’ by which God is wor- 
shiped. = 

he city of Erie, Pennsylvania, has done well 

to honor, by a statue, the memory of Eben 
Brewer, the heroic postal clerk of the Spanish- 
American War, who gave his life for the sol- 
diers at Siboney. He had gone to Cuba to 
establish a military postal service, and he did 
it. But the number of sick, wounded and dying 
soldiers at Siboney, and the scarcity of doctors 
and nurses, made a demand upon his sympathies 
which he could not resist. Four days and four 


nights, without a moment’s rest, he devoted him- | 


self to this humane work, and then he collapsed. 
Dartmouth College, from which Brewer was 
graduated in 1871, may well share with Erie, 
his home city, the pride in this hero of civil life. 
Ks Edward is likely to own the biggest dia- 

mond in the world, for one branch of the 


‘Transvaal legislature, at the urging of the min- | 


istry, has voted to present to him the Cullinan 
diamond, found in the Premier mine in 1905. 
This stone, uncut, was four and one-half inches 
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quarters inches deep, 
and two and one-half 
inches broad. It is 
valued at seven hundred 
and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. It has been impos- 
sible until the present to 
find a purchaser, as 
there are few persons 
able to spend three- 
quarters of a million 
dollars on a single stone. 
If it had been sold to 
outsiders, the Transvaal 
government would have received four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars as its share, under 
the law which makes it the owner of three- 
fifths of such stones. The mine-owners will 
receive three hundred thousand dollars for their 
interest in the diamond. 


ae vessel of historic name and deeds has 
been stricken from the naval register and 
will be sold. This is the old Saratoga, built at 
the navy-yard at Kittery, Maine, in 1842, The 
vessel was named for the eighteen-gun sloop of 
war Saratoga, which served gallantly in the 
| Revolution, and went down in a gale in 1780. 
The new Saratoga, after serving as the flag- 
ship of a squadron engaged in suppressing the 
| slave-trade on the African coast, was sent to 
| help blockade the eastern coast of Mexico during 
| the Mexican War. But it was because of its 
| part in a most important act of peace that 
| the old vessel will be best remembered. The 





| Mexican War, and joined the fleet of Commo- 

dore Matthew Calbraith Perry, who had gone 
to Japan to deliver the famous letter which 
opened Japan to the outside world. The vessel 
again returned to Japan in 1854, when the 
treaty of amity and commerce was signed. 


* ¢ 


DEATHLESS MEMORANDA. 


That soft, cold hand-touch at the altar-side ; 
The thrill that shook you at your child’s first ery. 
T. B. Aldrich. 
> & 


A MUTUAL DEBT. 


n unusual but peculiarly happy celebration 
occurred last week, when the citizens of 
Rutland, Massachusetts, observed ‘‘Ohio 

day,’’ in memory of the byave men and women 
who, in 1788, departed from the little New 
England town to settle the ‘‘Northwest Terri- 
tory.’’ 

In a smaller country, or one in which growth 
and change have been less rapid and constant, 
this would have been one of the epical events of 
colonization ; and even with conditions as they 
were, it falls little short. 

The end of the War of the Revolution found 
American soldiers in possession of a lot of 
worthless scrip, with which Congress had paid 
them. It also found the government in posses- 
sion of a vast and fertile region west of the 
Alleghenies and north of the Ohio, which had 
been acquired by the war and must be held; 
and to be held, it must be settled and properly 
governed, 

The ordinance of 1787, designed to accomplish 
this, had been pending three years when the 
Ohio Company of Associates, with Gen. Rufus 
Putnam as its head and the Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler as its agent and spokesman, came into 
being. This company, by agreeing with the 
government to occupy and organize the territory, 
made possible the sound, intelligent and Chris- 
tian development of what is now the six great 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The very best blood of New England went 
to the settlement of the Northwest Territory, 
and laid all the upper Mississippi Valley under 
a debt greater than can be reckoned in dollars. 
But during all the years since then the West 
has been repaying that debt in kind. Western 
ideas, Western energy and breadth of view 
have reacted upon and benefited New England 
as surely as New England benefited the West 
in the beginning ; and it isa happy circumstance 
that, in a celebration like that of Rutland, men 
from Ohio should return to the land from which 
their ancestors went, and that Eastern men 
should have the opportunity to learn what 
manner of descendants their own ancestors have 
produced. 


*® 


THE AMERICAN TEMPLE OF PEACE. 


lans have been approved and work will 
soon begin on what has been aptly de- 
scribed as the American Temple of Peace. 
The building is the headquarters for the Inter- 
| national Bureau of American Republics, and 
is to stand on a five-acre plot in Washington, 
southwest of the White House and not far from 
the Washington Monument. 
Next to the Peace Temple at The Hague, it 
will be perhaps the most significant structure 
| in the world. It will embody in concrete form 
| the Pan-American idea, the union in interest 
of the nations of two continents. The possibil- 
ities of this idea were first officially recognized by 
| the Pan-American Conference held in Washing- 
ton seventeen years ago, when the Bureau of 
American Republics was formed. It was only 








and an address was made by the American| Saratoga was sent to the Orient after the | 


| than to the judgment of the nations. The last 
| Pan-American Conference, held in Rio de Ja- 


neiro in 1906, saw the great practical possibilities | 


of the institution, and provided for its reorgan- 
ization and for an extension of its activities. 
The building will be the first permanent 
| home in history for an international body seeking 
| to increase the comity and commerce of a large 
| group of nations. Some appreciation of what 
| this means to the United States in commerce 


|alone comes to those who know that of the | 


goods valued at nearly one billion dollars which 


| the Latin-American republics bought from other 
countries last year, less than a quarter were 
purchased in the United States, and that busi- 
ness between the two continents is in so 
unsatisfactory a condition that the balance of 
trade against us last year was about seventy- 
four million dollars. . 

Even though there were not these practical 
matters to be considered, the new building would 
be notable as a milestone to mark the progress of 
international codperation. 


* © 


HEALTHY ACTIVITY. 


The ceaseless flowing of the stream 
Doth keep its waters clear and cool. 
Alice K. Van Buren. 


* ¢ 


A “JILL” OF ALL TRADES. 


he Companion often describes the various 

occupations in which women may engage. 

The fact must not be overlooked that a 
woman may pursue a score of occupations at 
| one time. 
| ‘There was once a woman who found herself 
compelled to earn her living in a large city, 
with no equipment but good sense and tact and 
'a knowledge of housekeeping. She hired her- 
self out for ‘‘odd jobs’’ in families of moderate 
means. 

She may spend to-day making over an armful 
of silk petticoats. Out of five ragged ones she 
contrives two good ones. ‘To-morrow she may 
be called to a house where a daughter recovering 
from grip is troubled with delusions. The girl 
needs a cheerful person to sit with her, walk 
with her, and persuade her that the voices she 
hears will vanish with returning health. 

Again the useful woman undertakes the task 
| of chaperoning a stout girl to a gymnasium, and 
encouraging her to persevere in her efforts to 
get rid of superfluous flesh. From there she 
goes to a dressmaker, and is fitted for a client 
whose figure resembles her own. She is invalu- 
able when there is death in a household. She 
Imows exactly how to arrange the details of a 
funeral to give the least pain and the most 
comfort to the bereaved family. 

She is wonderfully useful when an entertain- 
ment is to be arranged by people who need 
carefully to consider expense. For two dollars 
a day she will do what a caterer would do only 
for five times that sum; and her work has a 
certain refinement and distinction of which the 
hostess may be proud. 

So this enterprising woman has built up a 
business which makes her a veritable ‘‘Jill’’ of 
all trades, from millinery and catering to nursing 
and undertaking. In every department of her 
multiform activity she is guide, philosopher 
and friend to her employers, and throws into 
her service genuine sympathy and womanly 
wisdom. No wonder she makes a good living! 





* © 


BOYS AND FIREARMS. 


ithin three days of each other the news- 

papers of Chicago and the newspapers 

of Boston recorded two tragedies of a 
kind so common as to be mentioned here only 
because they seem to point an obvious moral. 
The incident recorded by the Chicago papers 
was that of a boy who, while on his vacation, 
was accidentally shot through the heart by a rifle 
on which he was leaning. The other case was 
that of a boy in the suburbs of Boston, shot 
through the head and instantly killed by a 
chum, who, after a boyish quarrel, threatened 
him with a rifle, probably in fun. 

How common such accidents are cannot be 
realized by any one who sees the news of but 
one portion of the country; but from an office 
like that of The Companion, to which come 
thousands of papers from every part of the 
United States, the view is different, and it is 
possible to get a more comprehensive conception 
of the dreadful toll which is annually exacted 
from those who are careless, or permit careless- 
ness, with firearms. 

The plain truth of the matter is that a rifle 
or a shotgun or a revolver, although perfectly 
safe in the hands of one familiar with it, is 
nevertheless an implement which is always 
dangerous when in the possession of one who 
has been not carefully trained in its use, and 
who has not acquired sufficient maturity of 


times and in all conditions. 

The Companion would not deny to any 
boy who can be trusted with a gun the 
legitimate pleasure of target-practice, or, in 
proper conditions, of hunting; but it does most 
earnestly urge upon parents that they consider 
the matter carefully, as applied to their own 
sons; and that, if they see fit to grant the per- 
mission, they provide instruction which shall 








judgment to keep that training in mind at all | 








long, two and three-|an idea then, appealing to the imagination more | proceed from the very beginning on the ground 


| that carelessness is crime, and nothing short of 


crime. 
* © 


| 
RUSSIA AND THE NEW TREATIES. 


reat Britain and Japan have lately entered 

into treaties with Russia settling for 

the present various disputed matters in 
Persia, Afghanistan, Manchuria and Korea. 

The Japanese treaty completes the agreements 
made at the close of the war with Russia, and 
| confirms the claims of Japan in those parts of 
Asia from which Russia was driven by force. 
Vladivostok, closed by ice in the winter, will 
remain for many years to come the southern- 
most port of Russia facing toward the Pacific. 
‘The treaty is a dike that keeps Russian power 
from flowing southward over Chinese and 
Korean territory in search of an outlet in the 
warmer seas. 

Russian influence has been extending rapidly 
in Persia and in Afghanistan, two countries 
which border on British India. Persia, in 
addition, touches the Arabian Sea. The British 
hold it of prime importance that no other first- 
rate power shall have military or naval stations 
on this sea or on the Persian Gulf, and have 
declared that they will regard the establishment 
of such stations on the gulf as an unfriendly 
act. Their treaty with Russia keeps that nation 
to the north of Persia, and insures the British 
control of the route from London to India. 

Russian power for the present, and doubtless 
for a long time in the future, is thus confined 
behind barriers which prevent its extension 
seaward in Asia, whither it has been tending 
with much persistence for several generations. 

The new agreements will insure peace for 
a time. They have also removed several per- 
plexing problems from the immediate considera- 
tion of Russian statesmen, leaving their minds 
free for the solution of the difficulties in the 
way of the Tsar’s program for the establishment 
of representative government. 


* ¢ 


THINGS TO BE INTERESTED IN. 


t probably no other time within a generation 
has it been so important as it is now that 
the young men who are to rule the future 

should inform themselves about contemporary 
events. The whole world has felt a quickening 
impulse in this new century, and in another 
generation young men will be wishing that they 
had been alive now, to take advantage of the 
opportunities that offered. 

The president of a technical school warned 
the freshman class not long ago against indiffer- 
ence to the events of the present. He urged 
them to follow the debates in Congress on those 
bills which, if passed, would affect their ability 
to make a living, and he called their attention 
to the great economic awakening of China. 

He might have gone further, and referred to 
the political and industrial evolution of Russia 
now in progress; to the development of Africa 
by the French, Germans, British and Belgians ; 
and to the Panama Canal, which is intended to 
increase the commercial and political intimacy 
between the nations bordering on the great 
oceans. 

In Europe, Asia, Africa and both Americas 
men are utilizing the natural resources of the 
|earth for their greater comfort, and are calling 
into use all the trades and professions, as well 
as inventing new trades through the discovery 
of new forces to be harnessed for human service. 

It is the merest commonplace to say that those 
who confine their interest in contemporary 
events to baseball and football reports, and to 
the results of other sporting contests, will not 
be so well equipped for service to their fellows 
or for enjoying their share of the rewards wait- 
ing those who earn them, as will those who are 
alert to the great events happening in the world 
all the time. 

* & © 


M" gives up with reluctance the table manners 
of the jungle. For centuries he has been 
instructed with line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept; but the average boy and girl still prefer 
fingers to forks and tongues to napkins. It may, 
however, be encouraging to the weary mother to 
observe that a little progress has been made by 
the human race in four centuries, even though 
her individual specimen of boyhood may lag far 
behind perfection. Erasmus, writing for the young 
gentlemen of his time, laid down a code of table 
manners remarkable for what they do not take 
for granted; and although we must make some 
allowance for the irony of the learned critic, we 
still have a picture of the dinner-table of his time 
calculated to give us hope of ourown. He assures 
his reader that it is very rude to wipe his nose on 
the table-cloth or his fingers on his neighbor’s 
coat. One may not praise the achievements of 
one’s own cook, or criticize unfavorably one’s 
host’s dinner, no matter how badly it is cooked. 
A courteous guest will not give his bones to the 
dogs to erack under the table, nor will he feed the 
eat, or encourage either cat or dog to jump on the 
| table. “But, above all,” says the frank and vigor- 
ous Erasmus, ‘do not lick your plate! It is an 
act that ill becomes a cat, let alone a gentleman!” 








ot only in New York, which was the scene of 
Fulton’s trial trip with the Clermont, has the 
centenary of steam navigation been celebrated, 
but in Bordeaux, France, where a maritime exhibi- 
tion is still open, and also in some sense in Great 
| Britain, where the engineering papers have printed 
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articles about it. Few events in industrial history 
have been of greater significance than the slow 
pounding of the little Clermont against the current 
of the mighty Hudson from New York City to 
Albany; for it marked not a new invention, but, 
what is always more important, the first practical 
application of a new invention. There have been 
many claimants for the honor now generally 





awarded to Fulton. As far back as 1543, Blasco | 


de Garay, a Spanish ship captain, is said to have 
used steam in experiments in the propulsion of 


vessels. Denis Papin, a Frenchman, in 1707; John | 


Fitch of Connecticut, in 1785; James Rumsey, on 


the Potomac, in 1787; Patrick Miller in Edinburgh, | 


in 1788; William Symington of Scotland, in 1801; 
and Col. John Stevens in New Jersey, in 1804—all 
made contributions toward the problem of the 
practical steam propulsion of vessels; but Fulton’s 
method was the best and most advanced, and so it 
sueceeded as it deserved. What would he have 
said if, on that 11th of August, 1807, when he made 
his trial trip, some one had told him that almost 
exactly one hundred years later a steamship would 
be launched from a British yard which would have 
engines developing sixty-four thousand six hun- 
dred horse-power, and capable of driving the 
seven hundred and sixty foot hull at a speed of 
twenty-four and a half knots an hour, so that the 
Atlantic can be crossed in four and a half days? 
Such is the new Lusitania. 
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MARGARET’S SLUMMING. 


sé ell, what’s up for to-day, Eleanor?” asked 

Mr. Greenleaf at the breakfast-table of 
the pretty niece who was spending her spring 
vacation in his home. 

“I’m trying to coax Margaret to take me to the 
slums,” she replied; and at that word Margaret’s 
brow puckered into a frown. 

“We've been studying sociology at college,” 
continued Eleanor, “and I’d like to see the slums 
of a city.” 

“Well, Margaret can do slumming to the queen’s 
taste. She’ll show you how,” said Mr. Greenleaf, 
and smiled proudly at his daughter. 

She could not help looking up brightly, and, as 
if his words had given her a new idea, she ex- 
claimed, “Yes, it is a good day for the city! Let’s 
get started early.” 

‘“‘What are you wrapping up those flowers for?” 
Eleanor had asked her before they left home; but 
when they stepped from the car and were greeted 
all along the narrower streets by children, who 
bent eager eyes on their blossoms, Eleanor under- 
stood. 

“One more for my baby sister,” begged a rough- 
looking girl, and she guarded the flower tenderly. 

As they stopped in another group of children 


farther on, they heard a weak voice above them | 


ery wistfully, “O Joe!” and a pale boy answered, 
“Yes, all right, Annie, ’ll save you mine. She’s 
sick,” he explained. 

“Oh, take her some tulips!” cried Eleanor, and 
they heard him spring up the stairs, two steps at a 
time. 

Presently Margaret stopped at a rickety tene- 
ment, and the girls climbed to the third story 
back, where a lame girl greeted them joyfully. 
Eleanor was surprised to see how quickly they 
were all three visiting merrily together. They 
left a book and some carnations with her, and as 


they picked their way down-stairs, Margaret said: | 


“She’s the happiest girl now, and really earns 
almost enough to support herself since I taught 
her tomake paper flowers and to knit. She’ll rent 
those carnations to the girls who are going to 
parties. She has a wonderful influence over them, 
and over the other families in the tenement. Oh, 
here’s my old Maggie!” she exclaimed, as a woman 
with a shawl over her head came toward them, 
beaming. 

“Well, if it ain’t Miss Margaret!” she cried. 


“Oh, thank you! I’ll put it in water. It’ll remind | 


me of your own sweet face,” and she stopped and 
chatted a moment. 


“She scrubs the floors at the settlement,’ Mar- | 


garet explained, as she and Eleanor hurried along 
to their next call. In a schoolroom full of dark- 
eyed Russian tots they were welcomed by a gay 
little teacher. 

“I thought the children would enjoy these tu- 
lips,’ said Margaret. 

“Oh, yes, and they’ll paint them, too,” and 
teacher and children smiled on the visitors. They 
sang some of their songs, and almost before she 
knew it Eleanor was at the piano, singing for 
them. As the girls left they arranged for the 
teacher to spend Saturday picking wild flowers 
with them. 

““We’ve just time for one call in ‘Little Russia,’ ” 
announced Margaret, “before we take lunch at 
the settlement.” 

It was a call on the funniest, most vivacious 
little woman, who sold them a brass teakettle and 
told Margaret all her troubles in the liveliest 
manner, while Eleanor sat fascinated by the chest- 
nut false front which decorated the otherwise 
black head. 

“Well, how did you find the slums?” asked Mr. 
Greenleaf at dinner-time. 

“Why, well,” hesitated Eleanor, “I don’t think 
we saw much of them, but we had a lovely time, 
and saw ever so many interesting people and some 


of the dearest children and the sweetest lame | 


girl.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Greenleaf, smiling, ‘‘that’s what 
you’ll always find the slums to be like—if you go 
with Margaret.” 

e® ¢ 


LOST. 


** > eckon you’re going to catch it this tinie, Miss 
Burnham, and that’s no joke.” 
Something in the clerk’s voice made Louise 


Burnham look up quickly. Dick Sanford—little, | 


good-natured, kind-hearted Dick, whom she had 
snubbed ever since she had entered the office, 
although he had been so unfailingly patient in 
helping her over hard places—was standing beside 
her, his queer face furrowed with distress. 
“What’s the matter?” she asked, alarmed by 
his expression. ‘What have I done?” 
“Blundered,” Dick returned, shaking his head. 
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| “It’s a pickle and no mistake, Miss Burnham. It 
| was the boss’s day to make his big speech, you 
| know, and he fumbled it,—got regularly rattled ; 
| couldn’t understand it at first,—then discovered 
| half a dozen big blunders in your copy of his 
| notes. I don’t want to be in your shoes. I’m not 
| sure I wouldn’t put on my hat and walk out before 
| he gets back. I came ahead to warn you.” 
Louise grew white and started from her seat. 
| Then she laughed and sank back, carelessly twist- 
| ing the diamond on her left hand. 
“Don’t you worry about me, Dick,” she said. 
| “I’m not going to run a typewriter all my life! If 
I get turned off now it won’t make much difference 
—nothing but a gown or two, and I’ve got most 
all I want, anyhow.” 

As it happened she was not turned off then, 
although she was sharply reprimanded and warned 
that such carelessness could not be overlooked a 


Three weeks later she was married. Three years 


to her old employer. 

Dick was no longer there, and a new clerk took 
her name and errand. In a few minutes he re- 
turned with a note. Mr. Holbrook regretted that 
Mrs. Stacey’s work while in his office had not been 
of such a quality as to permit him to give her a 
recommendation. 

White and heart-sick, Louise turned away. Be- 
fore her stretched the long road where, weary and 
stumbling, an endless procession, the unskilled 
workers plodded. Oh,if she had but realized 
when she had her opportunity! 





| 
| WALKING DIPLOMACY. 


* ¢ 


oO" the outposts of empire in India the tribes 


are led to loyalty to the English by a variety 

of measures, some of which are not only an 

evidence of diplomacy, but are amusing as well. 

An instance is given in “Indian Pictures and Prob- 
lems.” 

An English official, a thorough master of the 

native character, had a recalcitrant head man to 





| peng oat and speak with him. The agitator ar- 
a in patent leather shoes and a European frock 
coat. 

| Instead of talking over the matter, which was 
serious, in his private room, our officer started 
walking with the head man a little way in front of 
their horses, which were led by syces. They 
walked through populous villages, where both 
were well known, and talked affably, although the 
portly chieftain was becoming more and more 
exhausted at every step. 

He tried in every way to suggest riding instead 
of walking, but the wily British officer would have 
none of it. Meanwhile, the sun waxed more power- 
ful and the road became more stony, until the 


native said he must sit down; but the sahib | 


eee out the disrespect implied in such a sug- 
gestion. t 

Finally, after walking six miles, the officer 
broached the matter of contention, upon which 


the native unreservedly gave in, and declared he | 
would agree to anything if only he might get on | 


his horse. Thus a reasonable and just agreement 
was ultimately come to, and has never been 
broken. The contracting parties are still fast 
friends, and the native constantly tells the story 
| with great good humor against himself. 


* ¢ 


SLIGHTLY MIXED. 
iN Australian travelling in Japan fell into a 


able to the American at the start, she relates in 

| her account of “A Woman Alone in the Heart of 
Japan,” by remembering that Americans are 
accustomed to ride over Niagara Falls in tubs. 
Then he switched to the War of the Revolution. 


“The whole thing was,” he said, “that the col- 
onies refused to send England troops to aid her in 
a foreign war, so the motherland resolved to sub- 
due her naughty children.” 

“T guess you have confused it with the war in 
Africa,” said the American. “The Boer War has 
been so long-drawn-out, you thought it was the 
same as the American Revolution.’ 


standing somewhere. 


| “There was something about stamps in it,” she | 
magostes, meekly, “that caused some of the | 


| trouble.” 
| “Something about stamps cause a revolution?” 


' demanded the Australian. “Do you mean a stamn- | 
e? Or merely postage-stamps? Did the rage 


or collecting exist in those days?” 


But no one enlightened him on this, and he was 


| left to assort history to suit himself. 
® © 


ROARING WAGS. 


pecialists modern scientists are bound to be. 
But they are not the shriveled specimens so 
often pictured by the man in the street, all cold 


| 


intellect and devotion to the pursuit of an abstract | 


idea. They know how to play; like other men, 
they are gregarious and play together. 


The Red Lion Club was composed of great Eng- 
lishmen, and Huxley was one of the members. 
The club used to meet during the session of the 
British Association. 

To a certain meeting at Ipswich, England, which 
Huxley described in his “Letters,” some foreigners 
were invited,—_the Prince of Canino, Bonaparte’s 
nephew, among them,—and eatly astonished 
they were at the exceedingly human behavior of 
the learned fe eng ; 

The Red Lion men had a custom of roaring in- 


the lion’s tail—when applauding. The prince was 
| much impressed by these proceedings, and when 
he stood up to respond to the toast of his health, 
instead of making a speech, he gave three mighty 
roars and three wags. 


* © 


HIS SERVICE. 


party of distinguished Englishmen, which in- 
cluded, the World’s Work says, a judge of the 
High Court, an editor of the Saturday Review, and 
a naturalist, were sitting in the editor’s room when 
| a singular spider ran across the floor and disap- 
peared under some books. 
It was a giant, one of the largest species found 
in — ,.and the naturalist lifted the books 
ly. The spider darted toward the old 
justice. He sprang up, and the spide r’s life ended. 
‘It was a very rare species,” murmured the 
naturalist, regretfully. 
“I made it rarer,” said the judge. 





second time. Louise took the rebuke sullenly. | 


later, a widow with a child to support, she applied 


deal with. He desired the man to come to his | 


mixed company in which was an English girl | 
and an American woman. He made himself agree- | 


The little English girl saw there was a misunder- | 


stead of cheering, and of wagging one coat-tail— | 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. | 


Nervous Persons Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
| It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 


ache and induces refreshing sleep. [Adv. | 








LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


We teach Watchwork, Jewelry, Engraving, Clock- 
work, Optics. Tuition reasonable. Board and room 
| near the Institute at moderate rates. Send for cat- 
alogue of information. BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC 
| INSTITUTE, Peoria, Dl. Address Horological. 


S AMP 100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- 





Mexico, Cuba, Philippines, etc.,& Album, 

| 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents Wanted, & per cent. New List Free. 

| C.A.Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,8t. Louis,Mo. 


FOUND OUT 
A TRAINED NURSE MADE DISCOVERY. 





No one is in better position to know the value 
of food and drink than a trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee, a nurse of Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
| writes: “I used to drink strong coffee myself, 
and suffered greatly from headaches and indiges- 
| tion. While on a visit to my brothers I had a 
| good chance to try Postum Food Coffee, for they 
drank it altogether in place of ordinary coffee. 
In two weeks after using Postum I found I was 
|much benefited and finally my headaches disap- 
| peared and also the indigestion. 
| “Naturally I have since used Postum among 
| my patients, and have noticed a marked benefit 
| where coffee has been left off and Postum used. 
“1 observed a curious fact about Postum when 
used among mothers. It greatly helps the flow of 
| milk in cases where coffee is inclined to dry it up, 
| and where tea causes nervousness. 

“TI find trouble in getting servants to make 
Postum properly. They most always serve it 
| before it has been boiled long enough. It should 
| be boiled 15 to 20 minutes after boiling begins and 
served with cream, when it is certainly a delicious 
beverage.” Read “The Road to Wellville” in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 


j 
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The 
Solderiess 
Seam in Heinz 
Improved Tin. ; 


INZ 


Improved Tin 
For Heiaz Pure Food 


The Heind Improved Tin marks 
another great advance jn the perfect 
preparation afd healthfu) preservation 
of pure: foods, for which the Heinz 
| Kitchens havg become sO famous. It 
is manufactdred especially by Heinz 
| and used fok Heinz products. It 1s 
unique—unysual. There‘is no lead to 
| come in contact with the, contents of 
| the tin—the top and bqttom being 
| crimped into place and hermetically 











sealed withbut solder. 
The H¢inz Improved tin is made 
of extra heavy tin, the inside being 
specially prepared so that n@t even the 
slightest faint of tin can effect the 
most delifate flavors. Furthermore, 
it is possible to perfectly sterilize the 
contents Bfter the can is sealed, thus 
insuring &bsolute purity and keeping 
quality a yond question. 
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| Of the 57 Varieties, we putlup the 


followjng in tins: Preserved Fruits, 
Aol Butter, Cranberry Sauce, 
inc 


Meat, Tomato Soup, Baked 
Beand. 1 

A handsome booklet telling the 
whole story of the 57—FREE. \ 
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Are puffup without coloring matter or prese tives. 
. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago ; 
J 








guay, Paraguay, Peru,Japan, | 
Philippi y 10¢ 
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“cae Ask the Boy or Girl 
ici “How would you like to have an 
ag ‘Trish Mail’? Mark the enthusiasm 
very’ in the answer you receive! They 


, all know what fan it means 
And it's a health-builder, 


“The Irish Mail” 


means happy hours, bright 

eyes, glowing cheeks and 

well-developed bodies. Be 

sure you get the genuine 

for Illustrated * Irish Mail "' in large letters 
Catalogue on the seat 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 527 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana. 
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Patented. 


Write to-day 
















Famous 


ELGIN 


The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
Elgin has long been famous for its 
accuracy and reliability. It is now 
in great demand in the new models. 

For those who want a remarkably 
true watch at a very reasonable 
price the right watch is the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

Right in price—within the reach 
of everyone—“The Watch that’s 
made for the majority.” 

Right in style—The new thin 
model in small sizes. 

Right—always right—A wonder- 
fully accurate timekeeper, and sus- 
ceptible to extremely fine adjustment 
with the micrometer regulator. 

Adjusted to temperature. Seven- 
teen jewels. Ask to see the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

ELGINS of equal grade and 
reasonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 

ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 

Elgin, tl. 














Style 279. Price, 50c. 

Strong Countil with movable 

elastic straps. Buttons up front, 

Fitslikea vest. Draband white. 
Ages 2 to 1o years, 


Manly Little Men 


Anything that interferes with chil- 
dren's movements, interferes with 


their growth, strength and health. 


Ferris sense Waist 


is a garment that answers every 
requirement. Shoulder straps 
take all the weight of the 
clothing. Allows freedom of 
movement and supports the 
back and abdomen. Fasten- 
ers for safety pins that prevent 
tearing. 
Inferior imitations are some- 
times sold as Ferris Waists. Protect 
ourself by looking for the name 
ERRIS on the front of each waist. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


Ferris Book Free. 


THE FERRIS BROS, COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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SWEETEST WHISTLE 
EVER BLEW 
GY E.W. Thomson, 

















day when April willows fringed the pool 
Of fifty years ago with freshening gold, 
Myself came trudging from the country school 
Beside my grandsire of the wars of old ; 


His peaceful jack-knife trimmed a ravished shoot, | exhausted and she was stricken down? 


Nicked deep the green and hollowed out the 
white, 
To fashion for the child a willow flute, 
His age exulting in the shrill delight; 
“For so,” he said, “my grandsire made 
The sweetest whistles ever blew, 
When I and he were you and me, 
And all the world was new.” 
To-day in mine a grandchild’s balmy hand 
Eagerly thrills as toward the pool we go, 
He confident that never sea nor land 


Wotted of wonders more than grandsires know; | when I get to Heaven and meet Him, I shall 


They sail all seas, explore all giants’ caves, 








Play wolves and bears, and panthers worse by 


far, 
Are secalped complacently as Indian braves, 
And little boys their favored comrades are ; 
By grandpa’s lore, well learned of yore, 
I hold the rank I most esteem 
Of dear and wise in Billy’s eyes, 
And boast the pomp supreme. 


Now, blade unclasped, I skirt the marge to choose | 


One withe from all the willow’s greening throng, 
The imperfect branches tacitly refuse, 

To clip at last the wand without a prong; 
Its knots I scan, the smoothest reach to find, 

Cut true around the tender bark a ring, 
Bevel the end, and artful tip the rind, 


Draw out the pith, and shape the chambered | 


thing 
Exactly so as long ago, 
In April weather sweet as this, 
My grandsire did when he would bid 
A whistle for a kiss. 
Now Billy snuggles palm again in mine, 
“Over the hills,” he blows, “and far away.” 
© pipe of Aready, how clear and fine 
Thy single note salutes the yearning day! 
The breeze in branches bare, the whistling wing, 
The subtle-bubbling frogs, the bluebird’s call, 
The quivering sounds of ever piercing spring, 
That one thin willow note attunes them all; 
And, far and near at once, I hear 
The sweetest whistle ever blew, 
Lilting again the olden strain, 
And all the world is new. 


* ¢ 


THE DEFIANCE OF PELE. 


he recent death of one of the 

T first of the missionaries who 

went to the Sandwich Islands 

brings to remembrance the work 

of civilization which has been done 

there. It was in 1820 that the 

American board sent out representatives to 
Hawaii. Forty years later Mr. Richard Henry 
Dana said, ‘‘They have taught a whole people 
to read and write, cipher and sew. They 
have given them an alphabet, a dictionary and 


a grammar, preserved the language from extine- | Playground. 


tion, and established schools. ‘The missionaries 


‘found a nation of savages; they have left a 


civilized people.’’ 
One of the most picturesque incidents con- 
nected with the overthrow of idolatry was the 


defiance of Pele by the Princess Kapiolani. | 


Pele was thé most dreaded deity of the Sand- 
wich Islands, a goddess supposed to be of great 
and terrible power, who resided in the crater of 
the voleano of Kilauea. Superstition in regard 
to this revengeful spirit who dwelt in the fiery, 
seething pit was hard to dislodge from the 
savage mind. 

The princess journeyed one hundred miles, 
most of the way on foot, to the great crater of 
Kilauea. The missionaries at Hilo, twenty- 
five miles from the voleano, heard of her pilgrim- 
age, and wished to meet her at the mountain. 
One was obliged to give up going because he 
had no shoes, and his feet were tender. The 
other had no shoes, either, but he was used to 
walking barefoot, and so he started out. 

The princess was much affected at this meet- 
ing with the missionary. The two, watched 
by a company of about eighty natives, de- 
scended from the rim of the crater to the 
‘*black rock.’’ There, in full view of the 
terrific panorama, Kapiolani calmly spoke. 

‘‘Jehovah is my God,’’ she said. ‘‘He kin- 
dled these fires. I fear not Pele. If I perish 
from the anger of Pele, you may fear the power 
of Pele. If I do not perish, all the gods of 
Hawaii are vain.’’ 

She then sang a hymn of praise, and returned 
to the wondering, fearful company unscathed. 
In that few moments she had done much to 
overthrow the remaining paganism. 


¢ ¢ 


HER HANDS. 
n @ mass-meeting during the convention of 
| the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, held in 
Memphis, Tennessee, not long ago, Bishop 
Woodcock of Kentucky told the story which 
follows. Although the little heroine’s name 














| days’ rations, says the author, and a large pile of 
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COMPANION 





will never appear in the book of fame, her 
brave struggle and her modesty deserve a tribute 
from every heart. 
A little girl was left motherless at the age of | 
eight. There were four children younger than 
she. Her father was a poor man, dependent 
upon the daily labor of his hands for the sup- | 
port of his family,—too poor to hire any one to 
undertake the care of his children,—so the duties 
of home-maker and mother fell upon the shoul- 
ders of the little girl, and nobly and patiently | 
did she perform them. | 
She rose early to prepare her father’s break- 
fast, and she toiled into the night to complete 
the tasks of the day. Is it any wonder that at | 


| the end of five years the slender strength was Dress was sitting in front of his cabin, mendin 


At thirteen she lay dying. A neighbor sat 
by her bed, giving what comfort and solace she 
could. ‘The little face grew troubled. ‘‘It isn’t | 
that I’m afraid to die; I’m not. But I’m so) 
ashamed,’’ the little girl said. 

‘Ashamed of what?’’ asked her companion, 
in surprise. 

‘*Why, it’s this way. You know how it’s 
been with us since mama died. I’ve been so 
busy, I’ve never done anything for Jesus, and 


be so ashamed! Oh, what can I tell Him?’’ 
Great sobs shook the neighbor’s breast as she 
gathered the little, calloused, work - scarred 
hands into her own, and said, ‘‘I wouldn’t tell 
Him anything, dear. Just show Him your 


hands, ’” 
e & 


A ROOF UNDER ONE’S FEET. 
T? convenience of having a roof over one’s | 





head most persons know for themselves, | 

and others are learning from the Orient the | 
comfort to be got, in summer’s heat, by resorting 
to the roof-garden. How delightful a place for 
spending a midsummer evening the roof may be 
made can now be learned in New York City, 
where, as part of the summer work proceeding 
under the Board of Education in the vacation 
schools and playgrounds, the roof-garden develop- 
ment is most interesting. 


Last summer eleven roofs of great school build- 
ings in thickly populated districts were .~—¥ up 
for recreation on week-days, during July and | 
August, from half past seven to ten o’clock in 
the evening. | 

On the congested East Side, where innumerable 
children swarm, with no play place except the 
street, the opening of the roof-garden is an event. 
Mothers hurry the evening meal through, and then 
array the children in their cleanest and neatest 
clothes; and long before the appointed time long 
lines of expectant children extend far down the 
street. Their expressions of delight on_ finally | 
attaining to the breeze-swept roof, where ——_— | 
teachers wait to overlook their fun, are indeed | 
touching. 

On their side, the boys play prisoner’s base and 
various other games ; the girls, moving about more 
decorously, turn their eyes frequently toward the 
bandmaster. When a waltz or a lively two-step 
begins the girls are in their element; and the 
spectacle is a most interesting one when they per- 
form the European folk games and dances of the 
many nationalities represented. 

Later in the evening come the mothers and other 
grown-up persons, to bring the children safe home 
and to snatch for themselves a bit of coolness and 
color, after the heat and monotony of the long day 
— within stifling walls or on scorching pave- 
ments. 

Shortly before ten o’clock the band strikes up 
“America.” This is the appointed signal for form- 
ing in line, and then out they march, the children 
of the great city, to whom the fields and woods are 
but a fairy-tale, the are wildly swinging their 
caps, the girls singing happily—all a little re- 
luctant, maybe, to go, but content in the knowl- 
edge that another evening will soon come when 
they may flee again to their beloved roof-garden 








* ©¢ 
EXTRA RATIONS. 


n amusing incident of a Confederate camp 

A during the early days of the war is given in 

“The Story of a Cannoneer Under Stone- 

wall Jackson.” There belonged to one mess a 

man not very desirable as a companion, who tried 
to take too good care of himself. 


We had halted one morning to cook several 


bread was placed near the fire, of which we were 
to eat our breakfast, and the rest was to be divided 
among us. 

This man came, we thought, too often to the 
pile, and helped himself bountifully. He would 
return to his seat on his blanket, and one or two 
of us saw, or thought we saw, that he concealed 

ieces of bread under it. Nothing was said at the 
ime, but after he had gone away, Bolling, Packard 
and { coneluded to examine his haversack, which 
looked very fat. 

In it we found about half a gallon of rye for 
coffee, a slab of bacon, a number of home-made 
buttered biscuits, a hen’s egg and a goose egg, 
besides more than his share of camp rations. 

Here was our chance to teach a Christian man 
in an agreeable way that he should not ————- 
more than his share of the rations without the 
consent of the mess. We set to and ate eT 
of his good stores, and in their place put, for a bal- 
last, a mf oy! that weighed about two pounds. 
He carried the stone for two days before he ate 
down to it, and when he did, was mad enough to 
eat that, too. 

We then told him what we had done and why, 
and added that we thought he had hidden enough 
under his blanket to carry him through the cam- 


paign. 
H great French and Indian War shows what 
a strategist can do if he has courage. The 
Dress family, says the author of “Old Schuylkill 
Tales,” lived in Panther Valley, Pennsylvania. 
Word came one day that the Indians were headed 
for the valley, and the pioneers started for a place 
of safety. The Dress family formed part of the 
little caravan that turned toward the fort, but 
Old Dress would not leave his home. 
He was the first settler to discover the rich 


farming land in that locality. The Indians had 
given him the first kernels of corn which he planted 


* © 


*“OLD DRESS.” 
ow “Old Dress” scared the Indians in the 








as seed, and in turn he had shown them how to 
— the rude farming implements 
used. 

Dress made his way to a hillside overlooking | 


which he 


| remarked to himself, ‘‘I wish I could 


| telegraph, wished to bargain with the Lamuts for 





his home, and watched the approach of the red- | 
skins. Smeared with war-paint and with their 
war toggery on, yelling like mad, they dashed up | 
the defile. | 

What could he do single-handed against so 


many? His mind was made up. Taking an extra | 
hitch at his rusty brown oy ey trousers, | 
he ran as hard as he could directly toward the 


murderous crew and in full view of them, scream- | 
ing and yelling at the top of his voice, and wildly | 
gesticulating with his long arms. | 

“Come on, boys!” he yelled. With wild signs of 
command he ordered an imaginary a ef to | 
close up the defile and prevent the Indians’ es- 
cape; the others were to surround and destroy | 
the enemy. 

The chief understood German, as Dress knew, 
for he had taught him. The warriors believed 
they were being attacked by at least a regiment 
of soldiers under command of Old Dress, and fled, 
panic-stricken. 

When the settlers returned to their homes Old 


an old fish-net. The cattle had all been recovere 
by him and returned to their rightful owners. 

ne cows had been milked, the cream was ready 
for the good wives to churn, and everything was 
going on as usual. 

The Indians never molested the_ settlement 
again, and Old Dress is a hero to the descend- 
ants of those whose homes he saved. 
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wander through the woodland ways, 
And not a whispered sound, 
No shudder in the leaves, betrays 
The quivering life around. 


And yet I feel the kindred near 
In every ambushed shade, 

From tree and grass they peep and peer, 
Half friendly, half afraid. 


I bend above the magic tide; 
But veiled in beryl light 

The countless ocean-creatures hide, 
With crystal eyes and bright. 


The rainbow shapes glide to and fro, 








go. On being told, they became gloomy and even 
more reluctant. , 

The agents were puzzled, not being able to 
imagine why they were so opposed, when one 
Lamut, as if struck- by a new idea asked how far 
apart the poles would be placed. When this point 
was made clear, all faces brightened, and they 
assured the agents that they would sell all the 
reindeer needed. 

The reason of their former objection was ex- 
plained. They knew that the line of telegraph 
would cross their usual routes of travel, and they 
had supposed that the poles would be so close 
together that they could not pass between them 
with their deer. This difficulty disposed of, the 
; ate promised to furnish two hundre 

eer. 
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WHEN OPPORTUNITY KNOCKED. 


story which shows amid rough surroundings 
A the kind of character which makes new 
civilization and new enterprise comes from 
aman whom consumption drove twenty years ago 
to Colorado. He had been a drugclerk. His wife 
was a strong young German girl. They found 
themselves stranded in a little Colorado town. 


Our first —— ay | night in town was one long to 
be remembered. few cowboys rode in about 
dusk and began at once to liven things up. One 
of them, who had been discussing world-politics, 
suddenly discovered that the existence of Chinese 
laundries in Silverton was a great menace to 
society in general, and should not be tolerated. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, four sleepy- 
eyed Chinamen were hitting the high places for 
anywhere but Silverton, and a new era had 
dawned. 

We were sorry for the Chinamen, but their de- 


parture meant our een. 
i rented the vacated laundry 


Monday mornin 

and opened for business. I stood behind the 
counter all day long and took in bundle after 
bundle. The news of our succeeding the China- 
men spread, and people brought us work just to 
see if what they had heard was really so. 

About six o’clock I locked the front door, and 
then the work began in earnest. : 

While I had been taking in the bundles my wife 
had been getting the work ready. We pitched in 
at six and washed till long after midnight. 

That was our start. Later business became 
normal, and we could = comfortably do all the 
work with the help of two women we hired. 

We stayed there all winter. In the spring we 
decided to move farther south, and sold out for 





Or gaze in still surprise ; 
The wonder-kin I do not know, 
Yet feel their curious eyes. 


Above, the starry mystery, 
With teeming space between ; | 
I feel its wonders close to me, | 
Its presences unseen. | 


As in a childish game, I stand 
Blindfolded and alone, 

And stumbling reach an eager hand 
To kindred all unknown. 


Bewildered in the living space 
With wistful arms I grope ; 
Thrilled by a breath upon my face, 
A shadow—and a hope. | 
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HE HAD TO GO. 


rosy-cheeked office boy who is employed by | 

A a great business house one day walked 
quietly, hesitatingly, into the manager’s 

office. His face was drawn and haggard, says a | 
writer in the Chicago News, and it was evident | 
that the errand which had brought him there was | 
of no ordinary importance. 
Me ?” he interrupted, and the manager looked 

1 


up at him severely. sg, 
ae what?” growled the office man, turning | 
back to his work. 
“Say? Kin I git off this afternoon?” queried 
the boy, his head down, his hands twitching nerv- 
ously 


“Get off! What for? ’Nother grandmother 
dead?” grunted the busy man, looking up again. 

“No, ’tain’t that,” admitted the office boy. 

“Is it your father, mother, sister, brother, aunt, 
uncle or steenth cousin?” ventured the manager. 

“Naw, ’tain’t none of’em. It’s—it’s more impor- 
tant than a fun’ral,”’ stammered the young hopeful. 

“Well, what will you do if I let you off?” the 
manager relented. 

“Pll never ask again,” brightened the boy. 
“An’—an’ V’ll work any Saturday afternoon to 
make up for it, an’—an’—I’ll work any night—1 
don’t care if you dock me—an’—an’ I’ll work twice 
as hard if you’ll just let me off this afternoon.” 

“Well,” gas the office man, “it must be 
pretty important! What on earth do you want to 
get off for?” 

“De Giants is goin’ ter play de Kellys dis after- 
noon, an’ I’m on de Giants’ team, an’ we’ve all 
gotter be dere dis afternoon, an’ dey can’t do 
not’in’ wit’out me,” answered the young man, im- 





portantly. 

“Oh,” grinned the manager, “baseball game, 
eh? Yes, you can get off.” 

The boy grinned, and rushed out of the office, 
his face covered with smiles. 

The overworked manager turned back to his 
figures resolutely, then looked up wistfully and 

] pt off to see 

a baseball game this afternoon myself.” 


* © 


THE TELEGRAPH - POLES. 


ack of understanding rather than maliciousness 
|" lies at the bottom of many international 
difficulties. Especially true is this in the 
dealings of a civilized with an uncivilized people. 
So apart are the ranges of experience that a mutual 
ground of comprehension is hard to find. One no 
longer wonders at the reluctance of the Asiatic 
tribe to allow the telegraph to pass through its 
country when he reads of the true reason of the 
native’s refusal. The story is told in Mr. Bush’s 
“Reindeer, Dogs and Snow-Shoes.” 


The company, surveying the ground for the 
deer to be used in the construction of the line. 
The chiefs received the agents with great dignity, 
and gravely listened to their proposals. hen 
they announced that they had plenty of reindeer, 
and were perfectly = to sell them for any 
other purpose, but not for the building of the tele- 


graph. 

Thinking they did not understand the nature of 
the line and its object, the agents carefully ex- | 
plained, telling the chiefs it consisted simply in a | 
series of poles, extending through the country, | 
with a small wire stretched along the tops. Lowe | 
ee on what advantage the natives woul 

in from the forts and stations established along 

e way, from which they could obtain supplies 
and clothes. 

But nothing seemed to satisfy the chiefs. At 
last one asked in what direction the line would 





| wagon and a team. . 
settled we still had enough for a cow and some 
| chickens. 


enough to buy us a good outfit of furniture, a 
After we had moved and 


* & 


RABBIT DANCERS. 


captured rabbit brought an evening’s amuse- 
A ment to a party of campers in the Rocky 
Mountains. In “ Nimrod’s Wife’ Mrs. 
Grace Seton tells of securing the rabbit in the 
“telescope case,” a good-sized valise made of 
leatheroid, which acted as a sounding-board to 
his drumming. 


“If there are any rabbits within hearing they 
willcome. The little fellowis thumping for them. 
It’s the rabbit way of calling for help,” said 
Nimrod. “There, did you see that? Keep quiet, 
and don’t move.” 

A big rabbit had dashed into the circle of the 
firelight. In a few minutes another flitted in. 
Thump! thump! could be heard from different 
parts of the forest. P 

Bobby brought out a lighted acetylene lantern. 
The rabbits, startled at first by the strange light, 
were quiet, also ——- Then one bold chap, 
moved by curiosity, hopped cautiously near ; others 
followed. No harm resulting, the first one ad- 
vanced still nearer and leaped across the patch of 
lighted ground. One, a dozen rabbits, big and 
little, followed him. Circling, he came back again 
and again, each time nearer to the queer little 
sun. yhat he did others did, in augmenting 
numbers, until we counted twenty playing the 
game of follow the leader. 

Hop, hop, hippety-hop, backward and forth 
and round went the shadows, a fairy scene. But 
a venturesome jack came so close to the lamp in 
his investigations that he burned his nose and 


| sprang back. 


Instantly every rabbit disappeared. For long 
we sat quiet, hoping for a return of our enter- 
tainers, but the charm was broken. 


*® © 


A TRUTHFUL TABLET. 


hat “‘a prophet is not without honor save in 

his own country” is as true to-day as when it 

was written. Nevertheless, the “eminent 

author,” mentioned in the Argonaut, believed for 
amoment that the old rule had been suspended. 


“T was in the town where you were born the 
other day,” said the friend of the eminent author. 

“Indeed! Quaint little place, isn’t it?”’ observed 
the author. 

“Yes. While I was there a friend of mine 

inted out the little house in which you were 


“Is it ssible? I did not think the building 
was standing yet.” 

“Oh, yes. Itis a little run down, but it is still 
a rather respectable-looking building. By the 
bag the city recently placed a handsome tablet 
on the side of the house.” 

“You don’t say so!_ Put a tablet on the house in 
which I was born? Well, well! Now that is cer- 
tainly handsome of the city. After all, it goes to 
show that the folk among whom one was reared, 
while they know all his faults, are still inclined to 
cherish his virtues, to see the good there is in him, 
and to rejoice in doing the kindly little things, in 
paying the friendly tribute that means so much, 

oesn’t it? 

“Of course I’ve always had a warm, friendly 
feeling for the old town and the people, but 
hardly supposed they had kept track of me, or 
followed my career. By the Way—er—ah—er—do 
you happen to recollect the wording of the tablet?” 

“Yes. It says ‘Main Street.’” 


® © 


HOW SHE GOT EVEN. 


West Side young woman was commissioned 
A by her father the other day to buy some 

neckties, says a writer in 
Record-Herald. 


She thought she knew exactly what he wantéd. 
She was sure she knew what she wanted him to 
have, and in any event she did not need the assist- 
ance of the clerk. But the clerk had a great deal 
of advice to give, and he gave it in a flippant, 
aggressive manner which was most obnoxious to 
the young woman. Finally he brought out a line 
of gorgeous Ascots. 

“There,” he said, with an impertinently knowing 
smile, “I’m sure he’ll like one of those. All the 
young men like them.” 

The girl glanced at them indifferently and then 
at the young man, as if she saw him for the first 
time. “Oh, he’s not as young as you are,’ she 
said. “He’s a full-grown man.” 


the Chicago 
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By Aldis Dunbar. 


eyond the alley corner, 
Where only bricks can grow, 

In close between the houses 

A lovely place I know. 
“An empty lot!” said mother. 

I saw some piled-up rocks, 
And there were dandelions! 

And grass! and hollyhocks! 
And it could be a garden 

With little paths around ; 
And it could have a castle 

High on a terraced mound! . 
And it could be a forest, 

Where blossoms hid the trees; 
Or p’r’aps a desert island, 

With pirate enemies! 
But some one big has fenced it 

With boards nailed up so high 
That folks must reath on tiptoe 

To see, as they go by. 
So I am saving pennies 

As quickly as I can 
To have enough to buy it, 

And pay the owner man. 
Then all the little children 

Who peep in as they pass 
Shall play in my dear garden 

Of hollyhocks and grass! 


——=Ssan 


ROY’S BEAR-HUNT. 
By E. W. Frentz. 


he moment that Roy stepped out 
i i on the back piazza he knew that 

it was just the morning for a 
bear-hunt. The air was clear and 
cool, with just a little bit of breeze 
blowing ; not enough to make so much 
noise in the woods that you could not 
hear a bear coming, but just enough 
so that the bear could not smell you if 
you were careful to notice which way 
the wind was blowing. Then, besides, 
the grass was wet a little, so that the 
dead leaves did’ not rustle when you 
walked through them. 

Roy had his new bow-gun, that 
Henry, the hired man, had made for 
him. It was a gun that would shoot 
very far and very hard indeed. Henry 
had tried it by shooting at a tomato- 
can which he had set up on top of a 
fence-post, and the arrow had knocked 
the can way off and made a big dent 
in it. The clump of trees and bushes at the 
back end of the orchard, near the spring-house, 
was the best place to hunt. Bears had often 
been seen all about there; and it was a fine 
place to look for them, because there were 
plenty of bushes where you could hide, and an 
old stone wall behind which you could creep 
up close. 

Roy loaded his bow-gun very carefully, put- 
ting in his best arrow. He had just started to 
steal along slowly, looking closely at the ground 
to see if he could find any tracks, when there 
was a sharp bark at his heels, and Ginger, his 
fox-terrier, came rushing up, wagging his 
stump of a tail. 

‘*Here, Ginger! 
come,’’ whispered Roy. 
Go home now !’’ 

Ginger just wagged his tail harder, as much 
as to say, ‘‘Yes, sir. Certainly, sir,’’ and kept 
right on. And Roy had to let him go, because 
it would not do to make any loud talk or other 
noise that might frighten the bear. 

It took a long time to reach the hunting- 
grounds, walking very slowly and stooping a 
good deal, as you have to do when you are after 
bears. But by and by the edges of the bushes 
were reached, and Roy began to look even more 
carefully for tracks. He did not find any at 
first, although he looked under the syringa 
bush and all about the damp ground near the 
clump of raspberries; and bears are very fond 
of raspberries. 

And now he was approaching the currant 
bushes. Ah! There it was! A track! ‘Two 
tracks, as plain as could be! And looking 
ahead a little way, Roy saw the bear himself 
—a big brown fellow, standing up straight on 
his hind legs under another currant bush, his 
little black eyes twinkling and watching out 
sharp. 

Now was the time to be very careful, because 
when bears stand up that way, it means that 
they are on the lookout for danger. 

The first thing was to find out which way the 
wind was. Of course Roy could have looked 
back at the weather-vane on the barn if he had 
wanted to; but that would not have been the 
right way. So he wet his forefinger and held 
it up in the air, as Henry had taught him to 
do. And by seeing which side of the finger got 
cold first, he could tell that the wind was blow- 
ing from the east. That was bad, because it 
was right toward the bear, which would be sure 
to smell him. 

The only thing to do was to work off to the 


You go back! You can’t 
‘*This is a bear-hunt. 





DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER, 


HER WASHING DAY. 


right, get over the wall, and creep back to the 
left on the other side. If he could get as 


far as the crab-apple tree, he would be all | 


right. 

Slowly he crawled from bush to bush, some- 
times on his hands and knees, sometimes on his 
stomach, till he reached the wall. He climbed 
over without making a bit of noise, and began 
to creep toward the crab-apple tree. When, at 
last, he reached it, and stood up, very softly, 
very still, there was the bear within ten feet 
of him, standing, just as he had seen him first, 
under the currant bush. He had not seen 


Roy at all, or smelled him, or moved a single | 


muscle, 

Pushing the gun carefully over the wall, Roy 
took steady aim. Crash! went the bow, and 
plunk! went the bear. He was hit square in 
the middle, and rolled over and over, and finally 


| lay still, on his back, with all four of his bare 
| feet up in the air. 

With a shout, Roy started to climb the wall, 
but before he could get over, Ginger had rushed 
ahead and grabbed the bear, and was shaking it 
so that the fur was all coming off. 

As soon as Roy could get the bear away from 

| Ginger, he tied a long string te one of the bear’s 
| hind legs, and with the gun over one shoulder 
and the string over the other, started to drag 
|the bear up to the house. But just as he 
| reached the stable, his sister Ethel came running 
out. 

‘*Here, what are you doing with my Teddy 
| bear?’’ she cried. ‘‘You stop dragging him 
that way! You’re wearing him all out!’’ 

Roy stopped and untied the string. ‘‘Huh,’’ 
he said, ‘‘this is a wild bear that I just shot 
| down in the garden ! x” 


But you may have him! 








Tell her I’m fading 





THE LAMENT OF THE POPPY DOLL. 


BY REBECCA D. MOORE. 


3; And chose me, a 





With twigs she made my arms 
The straightest ever seen. 
A little bell-tike flower 
Made me a pretty hat, 
A nasturtium leaf my sunshade, 
Would you have thought of that? 
And now that she has left me, 
I'm sure that I won't last. 
If you should see her anywhere 


I'm only a poppy dolly, 

And alas! I’ve had my day, 

For the little girl that made 
me 

Has gone away to play! 

She went into the garden 
poppy red. Q 

Eyes, nose and » 
mouth she § 
pricked 

Right in my = 
poppy head. Q E>, 

She folded back a 
my petals 


With a sash of grass, bright 
green. 





fast. v 















BEDTIME. 
By H. Louis Raybold. 


rather like to go to bed 
When I am by the sea, 
For mother draws the curtain up 
And takes me on her knee. 
“Just see,” she says, “how every night 
The boats have bedtime, too! 
Old Mother Sea, upon her knee, ° 
Rocks them as I rock you.” 


And then I saw, upon the waves, 
The boats had rocked to sleep, 
While down the beach I thought I saw 
The sandman slowly creep. 

“And what is that, O mother, please, 
That stands there straight and tall?” 
“The lighthouse, dear, that shines so 

clear? 
’Tis the candle in the hall!” 


— ea 


FOR MOTHER. 
By A. V. L. Carrick. 


| give my mother lots of kisses, 
There’s really never one she misses: 

A “wake-up kiss” right in the morning, 

A “good-night kiss” when I am yawning, 

A “sorry kiss” when I’ve been bad, 

A “happy kiss” when I am glad. 

Once she was sick; I went to stay 

At aunty’s house, oh, miles away! 

Then I sent kisses in a letter, 

She said they truly made her better. 

There’s never really one she misses, 

Oh, I give mother lots of kisses! 


— ae 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. ANAGRAMS. 
Books for the Young. 


O-ho! The choir-boy’s sole! Do hand 
Dot old yarn. Sell the curd, Ina. Ted 
let Lilly run too far. 

2. RIDDLE. 

I’m found in bale, also in bake. 
I’m found in faint, also in fair. 
I’m found in fine, also in fen. 
I’m found in hand, also in man. 
I’m found in then, also in band. 
I’m found in stay, also in stand. 

3. SEPARATED WORDS. 

Divide zealous so as to make a part of 
the human body and the home of a bird; 
a part of the rigging of a vessel and make 
the principal part and a boy’s toy; a 
smoothing iron and make serious and a 
metal; a city in China and make a metal 
vessel and a measure of weight; a well- 
known person and make a negative and 
a piece of furniture ; to wave or flourish 
and make the husks of grain and a table 
utensil; expressed in writing and make 
a legal document and a decimal; on land 
and make the remains of a fire and a crude 
metal; to love and make the extreme point and a 
part of the human body; a plum and make a bank 
or mound of earth and a male child. 

4. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first in light is never found, 
Though yet in day ’tmay be; 
my second, though you linger round, 
fou out will never see. 
| third a thing all landmen fear, 
May bring destruction sure, 
Yet from all seamen oft I hear 
Most ships it well endure. 
Thus through the night my whole resounds, 
And music fills the air; 
And ev’ry heart with rapture bounds, 
And joy seems everywhere. 
II. 
Not once, but twice, and yet again 
My first for meaning gives; 
My perfect second each is fain 
a strive for while she lives. 
My third a vowel is, indeed, 
fet has a double play; 
My fourth if followed ever’ll lead 
each one from vice away. 
My whole of hope a promise holds 
‘o cheer the struggler’s heart; 
It shapes his days, and life it molds 
If on its path he start. 
5. BEHEADINGS. 

Doubly behead to put in order and leave merited ; 
entrance and leave endeavor; to conceal and leave 
one time; fine and leave a joining word ; ademand 
and leave purpose or design; a builder in stone 
and leave a male child; a precious gem and leave 
near; to stifle and leave something besides ; to vex 
and leave for fear. 

6. LOST TITLE. 
The omitted words in following quotations give 
name of writing from which they are taken. 
“For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood. 
Therefore my age is a lusty winter 
Frosty but kindly.” 
“Under the shade of melancholy boughs 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time ; 
If ever —— have looked on better days.” 
“And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping snail 

Unwillingly to school.” 

“How bitter a thing is to look into happiness 
through another man’s eyes.” 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. I. SHAPE ll. JUROR 
HAGAR UKASE 
AGONE RAHAB 
PANIC OB AGE 
ERECT REBEL 


2. 1. L-eve-l. 11. Almanac. 
3. 1. “By the fireside still the light is shining, 
The children’s arms round the parents 
twining. 
From love so sweet, oh, who would roam? 
Be it ever so humble—home is home.” 
11. “O sweet September, thy breezes bring 
The dry leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’s 
laughter. 
The cool, fresh air whence health and 
vigor spring, 
And promise of exceeding joy here- 
after.” 
4. Ma, Mag, Magi, agist, is, rat, rate, at, Ate- 
magistrate. 





























Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear : ike, Lin 
with wool fleece that deties the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted poc. 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered. 

Better than an overcoat for facing 

cold and work together. Warm, dur- 

able,comfortable. Ask your dealer, 

or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.36, 

A dati i. FAREED, oe Ay 
James St., Malden, 
















Buy from the Makers. 
The only way to be sure of fit and satisfaction is 

+ let us make to your measure from new elastic 
our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


For Varicose Veins, Weak 
Ankles, Leg Swellings, Weak 
Knees, Lame Joints, etc. 20 
years’ experience. Cus- 
somers _ erywhere. Sure 


I prices.. Send for 
Biok Py Fi 1 particulars. 











Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Mass. 





\ Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN Ss 


CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, “4")" 


of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
matled on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 



















Football. 


Great sport. Fine, health- 
ful exercise. you don’t 
play, football you miss half 

the pleasure of autumn. 
Geta football right away 
ihe D&M the b Get 
the —the best 
there is. If your dealer 
tries to sell yau some 
other make don’t take 
it, but to us. 


Catalogue sent free. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD CO. 
Plymouth, N, H. 





YOUNG MAN! 


Get ona Live Wire 41 


oa 
Four to five months in VALENTINE’S 
scHoon < OF TELEGRAPHY will make you a 
telegraph operator—and the minute you are 
ready to take a position, we guarantee 4 
one. Operators receive from sto to $100 
g@ month. Let us tell you how you can, if so 
desire, secure this practical and = course 
of instruction in our school and then a good 
paying position, igre rend one cent of aetual 
expense for your tuition, board an 
This is YOUR one great ndividual sopestan 
and you cannot afford to neglect it. Write us 
today for handsome book and details. 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL of TELEGRAPHY 
Estab. 35 years. Jackman Block ‘‘A” 
JAN 





Homemade Bread. 


Thetroublesofbread-making have 
always been the hard work—fre- 
quent failures—and the coarseness 
of grain inthe bread. The 


anning- 


owlmMan» 
“Eclipse” 
Bread Maker 


kneads in three minutes easily 
and thoroughly and the result is 
sure to be fine-grained, light bread. 
It is the only machine that actually 
kneads by compression. 

For sale by leading dealers. Write for de- 
scriptive booklet “ ao " giving recipes of 
breads, rolls and « 


MANNING, BOWMAN. & CO., Meriden, Conn. 














d Hay-Fever. The Hayes | 
method of treatment is suc- | 
cessful because Individual, | 

Personal, Skilful, Expeneneed ed. Reference anywhere. | 

Write for Kook 37 AYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘Pony Rigs for Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your 
children so much pleasure. vee 
Tony Pony line of whe oa 
vehicles and a 4 all st; i 
strong, roomy, safe, combine 
best material, original designs, 
Cosh = expert Se baw te «4 
and durable 
the best stoc ss inthe West. Prom mpi shipments, ftv “Tits. 
cata.free. Michigan Buggy Co. 362 Office 


te — 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of goeways 
Hartshorn on lab 


Get ‘‘ Improved,” no tacks ar 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 




























STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent ae Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEW! is, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich, 


SATISFACTION IN EVERY THREAD 


MuNSING 
UNDERWEAR 


WEARS LONGEST, 
WASHES BEST 
ALWAYS PERFECT FITTING | 
- NOT DEAR EITHER 


two dainty doll vests, illustrated style book and 
» samples of Munsing fabrics send 10 cents in stamps, to 








The Northwestern Knitting Co. 


THE BOY & 
WHO LEADS 


in any sport knows 
that “3-in-One” is 
the best oil for 
bicycles. Makes 
bearings runeasily, 
smoothly, and pre- 
vents wear —will 
not gum, dry out or 
collect dust. 
Cleans, polishes, 
and prevents rust on all the metal 








surface. 
Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 


barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 

fishing reels, etc. A little ‘‘3-in-One” 

on baseball gloves makes them soft, 
pliable and lasting. 

Write to-day for large free 

FREE sample bottle. G.W. COLE 

CO., 43 Broadway, New York. 








GREAT WORTH. 
The Worth Shoe is made 
throughout of the very 
pos stock that we can 

buy, a and the workman- 
hip is the most thorough 
that human genius and 55 
years of experience can 
devise. Added to these 
ualities, there’s 
ion sole, making 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 


Shoe 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. 


in every respect the best shoe 
that money can buy. The cush- 
ion sole conforms perfectly to 
the shape of the foot, assuring 
perfect and continuous 
comfort. The sole is 

mp-proof and isa non- 
conductor of heat 
and cold. 


MEN’S 0 
$4.50, goo0, ‘ 















_ Try your dealer; 
44 asn’t Worth 
hoes, send us his 

name and ask for 

Catalogue. 

THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 

06 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














From 200 to 500 men and women accommo in front 
of the @ Chicago Daily News Office every day, waitin 
for the papers to appear with their tone columns 0: 
* help wanted ads. 

How easily any one in this crowd could put himself 
forever above such a pa for insignificant, poorly 
paid positions! It is onl: ions that req 
ee special skill, ial knowledge that must and do 

man. Hundreds of such positions are adver- 
oe day after day, and still cannot be satisfactorily 


No matter what your age, location - present posi- 
tion may be, you can begin to study at home now for 
better things. We employ no age mts to annoy you. 
Send to-day for our 200-page handbook describing 60 
courses and state in which of the following courses you 
are interested. 


.---Electrical Engineering 


ences Mechanical poems 
cal Engineering Drafting 


ecoed Structural 





hate mary Engineering ..... College Preparatory a 
“AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























Ce Triumphs.— Dr. Arthur D. 
Little, addressing the American Chemical 
Society recently, mentioned some interesting 
instances of the immense contributions of chem- 
istry to the work and wealth of the world. The 
steel industry, he said, is to-day, at every point, 
under the strictest chemical control. Abram 
S. Hewitt estimated that the Bessemer process 
alone added, directly and indirectly, $2,000,- 
000,000 yearly to the world’s wealth. Chemical 
processes of making madder and indigo colors 
have changed the face of those industries. One- 
half of the entire consumption of indigo is now 
produced in German chemical plants. “Ultra- 
marine is now furnished by chemistry at half 
the price of copper, whereas, in the form of 
lapis lazuli, in the days of Liebig, it was 
dearer than gold. " 


he Tantalus of Metals.—Ekeberg, the 

Swedish discoverer of tantalum, gave that 
name to the metal because of the tantalizing 
difficulties that he encountered while investi- 
gating it. It is only recently that tantalum has 
been obtained in a state 
of purity, and the rapid- 
ity with which it has 
been produced, in re- / 
sponse to the demands | 
of commerce and indus- | 
try, is almost unprece- 
dented. It furnishes an 
excellent filament for 
electric lamps. Only a 
little while ago the min- 
eral from which tanta- 
lum is obtained was so 
rare that not enough 
eould be found to supply 
specimens to all the min- 
eralogical museums. 
Now Australia alone pro- 
duces more than 70 tons of tantalite a year. 
This does not seem a very great quantity, but 


tantalum suffices to furnish 23,000 lamps, each 
of 25-candle-power. ‘The metal is so hard that 
it is said that a diamond-pointed borer, making 
5,000 revolutions a minute, produces in it, after 
three days of work, an excavation only one- 
fiftieth of an inch in depth. 
& 

S't¢y of Mankind.—Dr. K. S. Kannard 

called attention at the latest meeting of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science to the singular advantages 
offered by the government landing-station for 
immigrants at Ellis Island, in New York 
harbor, for anthropological study. 
ent races of mankind, particularly those of 
Europe, present themselves annually at this 
station in enormous numbers, and in great 
variety. As they are compelled to undergo 
close inspection, the ease and rapidity with 
which anthropological facts can be gathered 
there are remarkable. 


Ellis Island, and among these have been many 
representatives of peoples hitherto comparatively 
little studied, such as the Magyars, the inhabi- 
tants of the Balkan states, and Hebrews. 
Nowhere else in the world, said Doctor Kan- 
nard, is there offered an equal opportunity for 
this study. e 


averns of the Karst.—The Karst is a 
curious region of calcareous rocks in the 
neighborhood of Trieste, Austria. It has long 
been famous for its countless caverns, which 
are more numerous there, perhaps, than in any 
other district of similar area elsewhere in the 
world. The results of a careful exploration of 
these caves and abysses have recently been pub- 
lished by Mr. E. Boegan. The number included 
in the chart prepared by him is no less than 
347. All of these have been explored, and their 
exact positions rigorously determined. Some 
are dry caverns, some are the underground 
channels of streams. Hundreds of other similar 
caves exist in the regions bordering on the 
Karst, in Carniola, Istria, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
& 


_ New Alpine Tunnel.—Hardly was 
the great Simplon Tunnel completed before 
a project was matured and set on foot for 
piercing the massive Bernese Oberland, on the 
northern side of the valley of the Rhone, in 
order to give access from the Simplon to 
northern Europe without the necessity of a 
détour westward via Martigny and Lausanne. 
Work on the new tunnel is already under way. 
The approaches to the tunnel in themselves 
demand engineering of a high order, since the 
tunnel is placed at an elevation of nearly 4,000 
feet. ‘This was done in order to make the tunnel 
as short as possible. Its length will be about 
eight and a half miles. Electrically driven 
trains will be employed to surmount the steep 
slopes leading to the tunnel, which begins at 
Kandersteg and comes out, on the side of the 
Rhone, at Goppenstein. It is hoped that the 
entire work will be conipleted in five years, at 
a cost somewhat less than $15,000,000. 
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In the last six years | 
more than 4,000,000 aliens have been landed at 





cia Conference of the five Central 

American republics has been proposed by 
President Roosevelt in.an appeal sent to the five 
presidents. President Diaz of Mexico has joined 
in this effort to promote an adjustment of the 
pending disputes. Salvador, Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua have accepted the proposal, and it is 
believed that the others will do so. 

& 


he Troubles in Morocco have become 

complicated by an attempt of the Sultan’s 
brother, Mulai Hafid, to establish himself as 
Sultan. He,has a large following, especially 
in the south, and his pretensions have seriously 
shaken the already precarious position of the 
reigning Sultan. France and Spain have found 
it necessary materially to reénforce their troops 
in Morocco. Casablanca has been attacked 
almost daily since its occupation by the French ; 
and at Fez the situation became so alarming 
that all the foreign residents left for Tangier. 


& 


ne in Canada.—There are com- 
plaints in British Columbia of a large im- 
migration of Japanese laborers. As was the 
case in California, the immigration is not direct, 
but by way of Hawaii. The movement of 
Japanese to Hawaii is not restricted, and once 
there, they may take passage elsewhere. Since 
the beginning of the year about 2,000 of them 
have landed at Vancouver. 
& 

Eypeersanene in Ireland.—The failure 

of Irish legislation in Parliament has made 
more acute the agitation among the peasants 
against the conditions under which land is held. 
Two Irish members of Parliament and a large 
number of other Irish leaders have been arrested 
for inciting riot and urging the people to drive 
off the cattle from the grazing-lands. Several 
counties and districts have been proclaimed in 


sts te be Gee that ingle 4 |? state of disturbance, and extra forces of 
is mbered a single pound of | 


police have been ordered into them to suppress- 
disorder. * 


peteente Plague at San. Francisco.— 
The bubonic plague has made its appear- 
ance at San Francisco, and up to September 2d 
there had been eleven cases and eight deaths. 
Several of the cases were on coasting-vessels ; 
and the federal authorities are codperating with 
those of the state and city for the inspection 


| and fumigation of vessels, and other measures 


to prevent the spread of the disease. 


& 


ussian Disorders do not attract so much 

attention as formerly, and political crimes 
of violence are so frequent that little space is 
given to them in current news. But the extent 
of the prevailing unrest is indicated by the fact 
that 274 persons were exiled for political 
offenses during the month of July; and 54 
Russian officers and 95 privates were killed and 
47 officers and 52 privates were wounded while 
maintaining order during the same month. 


& 


C= of the Quebec Bridge.—The 
southern half of the great cantilever bridge 
across the St. Lawrence, above Quebec, which 
was begun in 1900 and was to be finished in 
1909, collapsed August 29th, and 90 of the 
workmen were carried into the river with the 
wreckage. Seventy-nine perished. 
ca) 


ecent Deaths.—Most Rev. John Joseph 

Williams, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Boston since 1875, died 
August 30th, aged 85. He 
was aman of simple life, 
large sympathies and un- 
usual administrative abil- 
ity ; and the extraordinary 
| growth of Catholic inter- 
ests in New England dur- 
ing the last 40 years is in 
large measure attributable 
to his tact and devotion. 
ARCHBISHOP WILLIAMS ! —-Richard Mansfield, a 
—— =! distinguished American 
actor, died August 30th, aged 50. His early life 
was marked by hardship and vicissitude, and 
it was only after experi- —————————""*"—} 
ments in business, art and 
journalism that he entered 
upon his successful career 
on the stage.——Edward | 
Hagerup Grieg, the famous | 
Norwegian composer, 
whose songs and orches- 
tral compositions, espe- 
cially the ‘‘ Peer Gynt’? | 
suite, are widely popular, 
died suddenly at Bergen, 
Norway, September 4th, 
y Jackson, formerly United 
States judge for the district of West Virginia, 
died suddenly, September 3d, aged 83. He sat 
upon the bench 44 years, a length of service sur- 
passing that of Chief Justice Marshall. 
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Why Country Homes Nee 


FINE picture 
A badly lighted 
is not so illogi- 


cal as a good 
home poorly lighted. 

The cost of either 
remains the same, 
whether they can be 
seen or only half-seen. 

How much com- 
fort, enjoyment and 
social satisfaction we 
get out of the invest- 
ment in a home de- 
pends largely upon 
how much can be 
seen of its attractions 
during the evening 
hours when we have 
time to best appreci- 
ate them. 

These leisure 
hours are, for the 
most of us, the hours 
of artificial light,— 
between 8 and 11 
o’clock in theevening. 

They are the hours when ‘All cats are gray”’ 
according to the proverb and when most country 
homes look ‘“‘gray’’ for the same reason as the cats, 
viz.—poor light. 
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The cost of building a home, furnishing and decora- 
ting it, remains the same over the twenty-four hours 
whether we light that home poorly or brilliantly. 

But, the precious two or three hours of evening 
when the fullest meaning of the word ‘‘ home”? is 
realized, these are the hours when that home should 
be made brightest, most attractive, most appreci- 
able, most satisfying and comforting. 

Sunlit days are well-known to bring cheerful, 
hopeful thoughts, cloudy days bring gloom,— 
despondency. 

For the same reason a 
brightly lighted home pro- 
motes cheerfulness, which is 
another name for happiness. - 

And a badly lighted home - 
per contra induces melan- - 
choly,—dissatisfaction, 
grouch. ’ 

Many Farmers fail to real- 
ize that this latter condition i 
has much to do with desertion | 
ofthe Country for the City by 
the sons and daughters they 
would gladly retain at their 
otherwise comfortable homes. 

Light up the Country ‘ 
Home in the evening as cheer- 
fully as theCity is lighted and shes 
conditions would be promptly _ 
different. ‘ 

The additional cost of so 
lighting would be a small 
matter in the year compared 
to the additional cheerfulness 
and additional enjoyment of 
every dollar already invested 
in home-building, furnishing 
and decoration, the addi- 
tional health, improved eye- 
sight, and improved temper 
of the whole family. 

In no other way can so 
much more comfort be had 
for so little more money as in 
brilliant home-lighting. 

And noother outlay will go 
so far toward making young 
people in the Country stay 
at home and enjoy it. 
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But, you say, more light means more lamps, and 
the daily cleaning, filling and wick-trimming, with 
the attendant smell of stale Kerosene, is now one of 
the most disagreeable duties around the Country- 
home. 

More lamps mean more of this work you say, 
and how will the young people like that ! 

True enough, and it is also true that more Kero- 
sene Lamps mean more vitiation of the air in a 
home,—more burning up of oxygen, more giving 
out of poisonous carbonic acid to be breathed. 

A Kerosene Lamp of 24 candle-power eats up all 
the life-giving Oxygen in 30 cubic feet of air every 
hour it is used and gives out instead 28 cubic feet 
of poisonous Carbonic Acid Gas which latter, if 
breathed pure, would kill in five minutes. 


Better Light 





By JOHN E. KENNEDY 


So that there are even better reasons than the 
daily cleaning, trimming and filling, why as fw 
Kerosene Lamps as possible should be used. 

But, why use Kerosene at all for Home-Lighting? 

Why are Kerosene Lamps practically no longer 
used in American Cities or Towns for house-lighting? 

Why was Kerosene discarded for Gas? 

1st—because of its soot and smell. 

2nd—because of the daily cleaning, filling and 
trimming of each individual Lamp used, with the 
constant breakages of chimneys, globes and lamps. 

3rd—because, with all these drawbacks, Kero- 
sene costs more than Gas, which needs no attention 
but the turning on of a tap to light up. 

A City Gas jet of 24 Candle-power light costs 
half a cent per hour, with Gas at $1.00 per 1000 feet. 

The same light (24 candle-power) from a Kero- 
sene Lamp would cost ten per cent more, or three- 
fifths of a cent per hour for Kerosene alone, at 12 
cents per gallon, with nothing figured in for the un- 
pleasant daily cleaning, filling, snuffing,and chimney- 
wiping of each Lamp and for the average breakages. 

So it is easy to see why City people and Towns- 
people cut out the Kerosene Lamps and sent them 
to the Country. 


* - ~ 


But, now it is time for the Kerosene Lamp to 
move from the Country Home, too. 

Because, the same reasons that caused City people 
and Townspeople to discard their Lamps and use 
Gas instead, must now cause people in the Country 
to do likewise. 

The same reasons that brought the Rural Postal 
Delivery to the Country-dweller’s door, and the 
Rural Telephone into his home must bring Rural 
Gas-lighting there also. 

Because, all three of these things are not only 
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City conveniences, made possible in the Country by 
progress, but they are proven by use to be econ- 
omies as well. 

Economies of time, comfort, and money. 

Now “‘what is this Rural Gas-light?’’ you question. 

Well,—it is the perfected form of Acetylene 
Gas-light. 

It can be installed and connected up to every 
room in the average home in two days’ time, with- 
out the slightest damage to walls or floors. 

Then the fixtures and Generator will last a life- 
time, or as long as the house. 

When Acetylene Gas Light is once installed there 
will be no more lamp cleaning, filling, snuffing, 
chimney-wiping nor breakages. 


Instead you will have the most beautiful Light . 


\\\ \I | ey, has 


agen 


/ 
that ever / 
shone on ‘ 
this earth. 

Acetylene Light is so 
clear and pure, so free 
from color-fog that you can 
see pale blue or pale pink 
by it at night as clearly as 
you could in daylight. 

It is so diffusive (far- 
carrying, wide - spreading) 
that you can read a news- 
paper 18 feet away from it when 
you could not read that same 
size of type 14 feet away from 
a Kerosene Lamp or Electric 
Light of the same identical 
candle-power. 

Acetylene is so brilliant, so free from 
color-fog and soot, that only one-tenth as 
much flame is needed to give the same 
amount of light as would be needed of Kero- 
sene light, Gasolene light, or City Gas light. 

This means that Acetylene light pro- 
duces only a fraction of the heat given off 
by Kerosene or Gasolene Lamps,—that it 
consumes only a fraction of the Oxygen in 
the air, and produces only a fraction of the 
poisonous Carbonic Acid Gas given off by 
Lamps in lighting. 
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Over Two Millions of Americans use Acetylene 
Gas Light to-day in their homes and not three 
children have yet lost life through it. 

It is the Safest of all Illuminants. 

It needs no wicks, chimneys, nor mantles,—no 
daily cleaning, filling, snuffing, nor adjusting. 

You simply turn a small tap on a pretty wall- 
bracket or hanging Gasolier and light up brilliantly 
or moderately, according to how much you turn 
the tap. 

To put ont the light you merely turn the tap 
a little further around and 
thus cut off the Gas en- 
tirely. 

Once or twice per month 
only you refill the Gener- 
~~ ator. 


he And, if you should blow 

out the light, by accident, this 

i Acetylene Gas is so harmless 

' N that you might sleep all 

een night in a room where it 

—7 > escapes without having even 
= a headache in the morning. 
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Moreover, Acetylene Gas 
= Light will cost you less than 
common Kerosene Light, for 
the same candle-power, when 
once installed. 

A 24 candle-power Acety- 
lene Light will cost you only 
1 1-5 cents per night, from 8 
o’clock till 11 o’clock. 

A Kerosene Lamp of the 
same (24) candle-power will 
~ cost you for Kerosene alone 

(P= (without reckoning break- 
( ages and the constant daily 
\ 


ve 


cleaning, filling, snuffing, 
= chimney-wiping, etc.), one 
and four-fifths cents per 
night, from 8 till 11 o’clock. 

A 24 candle-power Incan- 
descent Electric Light will 
cost you 33 cents per night 
(from 8 till 11 o’clock) when 
the carbon filament is new 
(and about twice that when 
it is burnt down to a break- 
ing point). 

The Acetylene Light will be brilliant, white, soft, 
spreading, cool, steady, and free from soot or smell 
of any sort. 

The Kerosene light will be yellow, hot, sooty, 
smelly and air-consuming. 

The Electric Light will be wavering, alternately 
rising and sinking, thus tiring and straining the eye- 
muscles through constant readjustment. 

Which Light would you have at the same cost? 

If you are interested in knowing how Jittle it costs 
to install the most brilliant, beautiful, coolest, safest, 
steadiest and most economical of all Lights in home, 
hotel or store, write us today for figures and facts. 

Tell us how many rooms you've got or how large 
your store, and address Union Carbide Co., ‘‘ Home 
Dept.,’’ 152 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its s 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


matter. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 


although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. ho | agg to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 


ll those entrusted with the 
care of the young are 
faced by a grave problem in 
the case of children who in- 
herit or display precocity. 

The guiding to maturity of 
the simple, normal child, who 
passes naturally from stage to 
stage of its development, is a 
comparatively easy matter. 
The trouble is largely that the nature of precocity 
is not understood. Most parents, for example, 
hail the signs of it with delight, and do all they 
can to foster them, They treat precocity as a 
gold-mine, to be “‘worked for all it is worth,” but 
here they make a great mistake. 

There are several types of precocious children, 
presenting varying degrees of peril to the training 
system, and this peril is greatly lessened by a 
capacity to classify the types. There are certain 
children, born of healthy and intellectual stock, 
with fine physiques. They inherit usually very 
active nerve-centers, which imply, among other 
things, quick and eager brain processes. These 
children are hailed with justice as the legitimate 
flowering of their heredity, and then all concerned, 
including, of course, the poor child itself, hasten 
to work havoc with the fair prospect by a cruel 
and short-sighted system of forcing. 

These children, being naturally strong and well, 
can bear an enormous amount of the system with- 
out breaking down, but they do not make the men 
and women they would have made under wise 
restraint. 

They should be kept much with other children, 
noticed little by their elders, interested in physical 
pursuits, and molded into symmetry by a persist- 
ent holding back. 

There may not be much wrong with the child 
who reads the Greek Testament at four years of 
age, but there is certainly something wrong with 
the parents who let him. 

There is another very different type of preco- 
cious children. These are the offspring often of 
gouty or tuberculous parents, and inherit, if not 
actual disease, at least faulty physiques. They 
are often beautiful, engaging children of great 
mental brilliance. They often have phenomenal 
memories which are developed at the expense of 
all other mental faculties. They are not physic- 
ally strong enough for any sustained effort, and 
after a brilliant childhood they exhaust them- 
selves and become commonplace. 

These children should be made to lead physical 
lives, every effort being directed to form a good 
constitution. A country life is almost a necessity 
in their case, and the mental development should 
be made as gradual as possible. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN VESSEL. 


hree-hundredth anniversaries of American 
foundations are coming now with remarkable 
frequency, giving the present generation an illus- 
tration of the rapidity with which colonies were 
established, temporarily or permanently, along our 
shores in the early days of the seventeenth century. 
Few of the anniversaries are of greater interest 
than that which was celebrated in Bath, Maine, 
and, in fact, all along the Maine coast, in August, 
in honor of the first vessei built in New England. 
Three hundred years ago this summer Capt. 


George Popham, on behalf of his brother, Chief | 
Justice John Popham, and the Plymouth Company, | 


came over the ocean with the two ships, Gift of 
God and Mary and John, and made a settlement 
at the mouth of the Kennebec River. 

The little colony, after an adventurous voyage, 
had reached Monhegan early in August, and 
landing there, held services on Sunday, the 9th. 
On the 19th they landed in the Sagadahoc harbor, 
as the mouth of the Kennebec was then called, 
and went ashore. 

There, on the sandy beach, the little pinnace 
Virginia was built that autumn, a notable achieve- 
ment for so small and so ill-established a colony. 
It was a seaworthy craft, a proper forerunner for 
the fine .vessels that have made the Kennebec 
famous. It crossed the ocean several times, and 
brought colonists and stores to America. 

The colony at Fort Popham abandoned that post 
the next year and returned to England; but other 
settlements were soon made, and before the Revo- 
lution the ship-builders of the Maine coast had 
already achieved a reputation. 

Square-rigged ships from Maine ports—and from 
none other more than from Bath, which is the 
modern successor to Pophani’s colony—bore the 
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American flag to all parts of the world. 
the great revival of ship-building came after the 
| discovery of gold in California, over one hundred 
ships were launched into the Kennebec in a single 
|year, And to-day, when the square-rigger has 
gone out of style, and even the coasting schooner 
is giving way slowly to steam-power, one voyaging 
into the Kennebec sees here and there along the 
lower reaches a four- or five- or six-mast schooner 
perched upon keel-blocks, shored up, already 
rigged, perhaps ready for launching; or in an 
earlier stage with the calker’s mallet ringing 
| merrily against its sides. 
Bath has not lost its preéminence in ship-building 
in its three hundred years. Only last year the 
| United States battle-ship Georgia was launched 
| with engines aboard and with its fires lighted, the 
first launching in that condition in the world. 
Three hundred years ago the Kennebec was 
bordered with dense pine woods, and the pinnace 
| was built from materials cut right at hand. To-day 
| the materials for the steel ships are brought a 
| thousand miles, and the masts for the schooners 
| come round the Horn or overland from Washing- 
ton. But the members of Popham’s colony, by some 
strange fate, shaped the destiny of three centuries 
of their successors when they began ship-building 
on the shores of Sagadahoc. 
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LIFE WAS NEVER DULL. 


‘o those who are acquainted with it, the Uganda 

Railway seems to be a fit subject to be 
dealt with in comic opera. Named after a colony 
through which it does not run, starting from a 
terminus placed as far as possible from the port it 
serves, running for miles through natural game- 
preserves, with the result that trains are fre- 
quently held up by wild animals, every mile of 
the road is always a fruitful field for adventure, 
and nearly every mile has had some humorous 
tale attached to it. 


In the early days, when the road had been open 
only a little while and wild animals had not 
learned the fear of man, life on the line was in- 
teresting and often exciting, says a writer in the 
Colonizer. In August, 1905, the traffic-manager at 
Mombasa received from the baboo station-master 
at Simba a telegram marked “urgent.” 

“Lion is on platform. Please instruct guard 
and driver to proceed carefully and without signal 
in yard. Guard to advise passengers not to get 
- here, and be careful when coming into booking- 

ce.” 


This advice appeared to be superfluous. How- 
ever, one bold sportsman did get out, and by 
ascending a tree, managed to shoot a lion and a 
lioness within a few minutes. He also wounded 
another lion, the one which had been waiting on 
the platform. This lion, after being wounded, 
disappeared and could not be found ; sothe sports- 
man went along the siding to look for him. He 
found him suddenly, but owing to his own swift- 
ness in getting in a blow on the jaw after an 
——— rough and tumble, he was _ still there 
when the lion made for the underbrush. 

Later in the ~ the station-master received 
another message from the same agent. “One 
African injured again by a lion, lease send 
cartridges by next train, certain.” And later from 
the same man this: 

“Switchman is surrounded by two lions while 
returning from distant signal, and switchman went 
on top of telegraph-post near water-tanks. Train 
to stop there and take him on train and then pro- 
ceed. Please arrange necessary steps.” 

But it is not only big ome that annoys him, for 
on a later day he sent this bulletin: 

“Rats running about, eating holes in ceiling and 
biting off switchman’s toes. Send rat-traps.’ 
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FELLOW SUFFERERS. 


KX the commuter who always boarded the train 
at Paradise Hills seated himself, he was con- 
scious that the young man next him looked at him 
with some curiosity as they exchanged good morn- 
ings. For the first few minutes neither one spoke. 
Then the young man broke the ice. *‘You have a 
delicate throat, I see,” he said, commiseratingly: 
“T used to be bothered that way myself.” 

The commuter hesitated. There was something 
about his seatmate which invited confidence. 

“Have you been married long?” he asked, with 
apparent irrelevance. 
: whee 80 very,” admitted the young man. 
“Why 

The commuter cautiously loosened the bandage 
round his throat and turning toward his com- 
anion, displayed an absurd-looking, polka-dotted 
ie. 

“‘We’ve been married less than a year,” he 
muttered, ‘and she gave me six for Christmas.” 

The hand of his seatmate grasped his in a cordial, 
sympathetic grip. 

“T thought so,” he said. “It’s only a year since 
I had my attack of throat trouble.” 
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CONVINCING EVIDENCE. 


even-year-old Tommy had so great a capacity 
for buckwheat cakes, says a writer in the 

Philadelphia Public Ledger, that he was a marvel 
to the family. 

“Have you ever in Da life had all you could 
eat?” asked his grandfather one day. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tommy. “Lots of times.” 

“How do you know when that time comes?” 

“Why, I eat and eat until I feel a pain, and then 
I eat one more to make sure.” 
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SOMETHING SAVED. 


Dapeng mistress, awaiting tea, heard a loud 
crash in the next room, says a writer in Black 
and White. The mistress shivered and rang the 
bell to call Jennie in. 

‘What was that?” she asked. 

“I tripped on the carpet and the tea-things fell, 
ma’am.” 

“Did you manage to save ee 

“Yes,ma’am. I kept hold on the tray all right.” 
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AN IMPROVEMENT. 


he joys of the suburbanite are a fertile source 

of newspaper fun all over the country, for 
every city has its suburbs. Here is the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer’s little fling. 

“T see they have taken the seven a. m. train off 
this line. Do you miss it?” asked one suburbanite 
of another. 

“Not so often as I used to when it was on.” 
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DISFIGURED FOR LIFE 
Is the Despairing Cry of Thousands 
Afflicted with Unsightly 
Skin Humors. 
Do you realize what this disfiguration means to sen- 
sitive people? It means isolation, seclusion. It is a 
bar to social and business success. Do you wonder that 
despair seizes upon these sufferers? Blood and skin 
humors are most obstinate to cure or even relieve. It 
is an easy matter to claim to cure them, but quite 
another to do so. The Cuticura Remedies (consisting 
of Cuticura Soap to cleanse the skin, Cuticura Oint- 
ment to heal the skin, and Cuticura Resolvent Pills to 
purify the blood) have earned the right to be called 
Skin Cures, because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. (Adv. 
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For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
» Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
SS enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
> letters or numerals, but not more than 

X shown in illustration. 

Silver Plate, $1.00 
> doz. Sample 10c, 
Sterlin 







ver, 
$2.50 doz. 


B Sample 25c. 
FREE—our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue—shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 








0., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. el 
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A fine ribbed stocking for 
girls, for children, for 
women. Take it in your fin- 
gers, eye it critically. Note the smooth, even, 
firm yarn—the yarn with the famous ‘‘ extra 
twist.’’? -Note ‘also the regularity of the weave 
—the closeness of the rib. Ad these tell of 
strength—‘‘Iron Clad’? durability. Then pick 
up a pair of the usual 19c. bargain-counter 
stockings and compare. 


The tips of the most inexperienced fingers will at 
once declare—and wear will prove—that 


No. 99 


is easily worth two, some say three, pairs of the other. 

The very best 2-ply, combed Egyptian yarn is used 

in‘‘ninety-nine.’? Fast black, also white and tan. 
sup send to giving his name. 


Sizes 4 to 10. 
ly you us. 
25¢ ' Booklet “An Iron Clad Promise,” Free. 


COOPER, WELLS 6&6 CO., 
300 Broad Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


First in Years! 


for ladies’ sizes. If your local dealer can’t 








Firstin Honors! 






First on the 
Breakfast Tables 
of the World! 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


: 
WALTER BAKER & Co.,Ltd. 


(Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 





a pair for children’s and misses’ sizes, 35c. | 























Why Our Catalogue 
Should be in Your Home 


Our Catalogue of New York Fall - 
Winter Styles makes it possible / 
for to do your shopping by ag 
mail and enables you to save |: 
greatly on your clothing expense. 
It illustrates and describes, in 
addition to over one hundred of 
the latest New York les 
im our Made - to - measure 
Suits, Skirts, Jackets id 
] -Coats, an attractive 
ine of ladies’, misses’ and 
children’s goods. 

It offers unusual values 
t money- ving. prices 
n Underwear, Corsets, 
Petticoats, Shirt-Waists, 
uadies’ Coats, Misses 
Coats, Children’s Coats, 
Jressing Sacques, Chil- 
dren’s Dresses, Sweaters. 
Handkerchiefs, etc., and 
shows you what is being 
be in New York City 
y. 









‘we guarantee to refund your 
money if we fail to please you. 


MADE-TO-ORDER 


Fall and Winter 


SUITS 


$6 to $25 


Our Catalogue dlustrates and describes the following 
garments, which we make to order: 


VISITING DRESSES . . . . . . $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS... . . $7.50 to $25 
SEPARATE SKIRTS... . . - $3.50 to $15 


RAIN-COATS. . ..... + + $8.75 to $18 
Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: 

UNDERWEAR FURS 

DRESSING SACQUES LADIES’ COATS 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES CHILDREN’S COATS 
We pay transportation charges to any part of the U. 8. 


Write to-day for our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, sent free to any part of the United 
States, and ft you desire Samples of Materials used 


in our made-to-measure garments, be sure to mention 
colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK € SUIT CO., 
219 West 24th St., New York City. 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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Tried Lenox Chocolates? If 
not, get a box to-day. My, but 
they're good! Made im the largest 
and brightest confectionery factory 
in the country. 


Lenox Chocolates are one of the favorite 
varieties of Necco Sweets, 500 kinds of 
which are sold under the Necco Seal. To 
know the goodness of Lenox Chocolates 
is to know the excellence of a// the Necco 
kinds. Look for the seal on the box. 


All dealers who sell 
highgrade goods 
have NeccoS weets. 
If yours does not, 
send us 25c foran 
attractive pack- 
age of enox 
Chocolates ; or, 
better still, or- 






Necco |f 





: : $1.00 packagein 
SWEETS a handsome art 
sii adil box. Either pack- 
F _New England , age sent postpaid. 
ti 4 
~~ NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Boston, Mass. 























Learn at our school 

7 elegra hy —superior, practical 
feregrapny methods. Kt 

enses earned. GOOD POSITIONS GUARANTEED. 

atalogue FREE. DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF 

TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 








saQ> SHOES FOR EVERY MEMBER OF 
THE FAMILY, AT ALL PRICES. 


style a Regen | and superior wearing qualities. 
the leathers an 

every detail of the making 
organization of superintend 
who receive the highest wages 
workmanship cannot be excellec 


and show you how carefully 
would then understand an | 


longer and are of greater value 


CAUTION! 





W. L. DOUGLAS 


$3.00 & $3.50 SHOES -+:RF Wolo. 
“oa 


$25,000 | hoists ttt" er atti 
Reward than any other ‘mans Selaee 


THE REASON W. L. Douglas shoes are worn by more people in 
all walks of life than any other make, is because of their excellent 


other materials for each part of the shoe and 
is looked after by the most complete 
ents, foremen and skilled shoemakers, 
in the shoe industry, and whose 


I could take you into my laree factories at Brockton, Mass., 

. L. Douglas shoes are made, you 

they hold their shape, fit better, wear : 
than any other make. 

My $4 Gilt Edge and $5 Gold Bond Shoes cannot be equaled at any 

The genuine have W. L. Douglas name and 

Substitute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. 

factory. Shoes sent everywhere by mail. Catalogue free. 


The selection of 





: price. 
rice stamped on bottom. Take No 

If he cannot supply you, send direct to 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 

















SEPTEMBER 19, 1907 | THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Like a Whirlwind! 


The NEW Low Cost 


PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Has Rushed Into Public Favor. 


EVERY RATE, VALUE and FEATURE in the POLICY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 





See what our Field Managers say. They know. They meet the public face to face, 
and are experts in the study and sale of Life Insurance Contracts. 


**Superior in Every Point to Any Policy Issued.”’ —C. B. Knight, Pittsburg, Pa. 
‘«*No Man of the Field Should Fear Any Competitor.” —/J. S. Cranston, Boston, Mass. 
*«*Policy is the Best in the Market.’’ —W. H. Alves, Lawrence, Mass. 
«‘There Has Never Been Offered to the Public a Policy That So Fully and Perfectly 

Meets the Rights and Needs of the Insured.’’ —Ferry & Cummings, Newark, N. /. 
‘*Policy is Easy to Sell, People Want Them.” C. M. Adams, Macon, Ga. 
«The Best Life Insurance Contract Ever Put Before the Public.’’ —l. W. Hedden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*«‘ Supplies Demand from Professional and Business Men.’’ —IV. Dutcher, New York, N. Y. 
“Difference in Premiums at 4 Per Cent. Compounded Beats Dividends by Any 

Company.”’ —J. W. Wilson, Cleveland, O. 


«Competition Has Been Practically Eliminated, Owing to the Low Rate and Other 


Good Features.”’’ F.. Longton, Brockton, Mass. 





«Policy Has no Equal in Insurance Market.” —A. C. Crowder, Jackson, Miss. 
«Policy is a World Beater, Maximum Protection, Minimum Cost.” —Rowland & Wilson, St. Louis, Mo. 
*‘ What the Insuring Public Desires. Company Should Break All Previous Records.”’ D. A. Leonard, Youngstown, O. 
‘«*The Prudential Has Blazed a New Trail in Liberality to Insurers.’’ —Blackford & Wilmer, Richmond, Va. 
«Agents of Other Companies Congratulate Us.” —/1/, R. Gould, Omaha, Neb. 


*«* The Very Best Thing on the Insurance Market To-day. Absolutely No Competition.”’ —2. 7. Reeve, Dubois, Pa. 
*«*Now in a Position to Meet All Competition and Better Cope With the Demands of 


the Public For Cheaper Insurance.”’ —T/I, O. Wolcott, New Castle, Pa. * 
“With Knowledge of Contracts All Reputable Companies and 23 Years’ Experience 

Consider Our New Contract Incomparable.” —IV. P. Corbett, Jacksonville, Fla. 
*« Will Sell Itself if Compared With Other Companies’ Contracts.”’ —G. C. Dieterly, Cincinnati, O. 
**Meets Public Demand For Cheaper and Better Insurance.’’ —C. EF. McCready, Wichita, Kas. 
**New Policy Defies Competition. Liberal to the Insured, and Cheap.”’ —WNelles Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
«Meets the Present Requirements, is Simpler, Allowing of No Interpretation Other 

Than is Written in the Policy.” —TL.W. Frisbee, Newark, N. /. 
*«*Best Policy in 20 Years. Every Prospect Solicited Gives His Application.” —F. F. Greene, Columbus, O. 
«Certainly the Best of Anything That is on the Market To-day in Life Insurance. 

There are No Competitors.”’ —A. X. Schmitt, Chicago, Ill. 
«The New Policy is a Splendid Insurance Contract and Should Be a Good Seller to 

All, Particularly to Large Investors.” —B. D. Van Ostrand, Topeka, Kas. 


‘«‘Better Than Any Contract of Life Insurance Issued by Any Company Doing a 
Life Insurance Business in This Country. The Intention of This Company is 
to do the Very Best It Possibly Can For Its Policy Holders.”’ —C. R. Showalter, Milwaukee, \Vis. 


Hundreds of other Managers, without a dissenting voice, characterize this as 


The Greatest Advance in Life Insurance in Recent Years 





THIS IS THE LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
YOU WANT. Nothing like it offered 
before. Send in your age, and we will 
give you rates. Address Dept. 38. 











Insurance Company of America. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





The Prudential 


Home Office Newark, N. J. 
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BIGGES’ I COULD GET, SAH! 
MO’ WHEH DIS COMED FUM, 
YAS SAH, 














